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SPAIN’S NEW PROGRAMME 


I AM very pleased to state, on my own behalf, for The Nineteenth 
Century some ideas explaining what happened in Spain on Septem- 
ber 13, a far-reaching success which, we hope, will essentially 
modify the life of the country, improving it and placing it on a 
basis of good order and developing its wealth. 

Spain suffered for a long time from a deep-seated indisposition. 
The Morocco problem was dealt with in a manner which neither 
corresponded to the great efforts of the Army nor benefited the 
economic life of the country. The continuous increase in the 
expenses, without advantage to the development of public 
wealth, and an atmosphere of political and administrative 
immorality had roused the passions of the people, who conspired 
in a Communist and maybe in a Bolshevist sense, with conse- 
quent danger to the form of government, and already with 
evident signs of anarchy in the large manufacturing towns, where 
the masters, persecuted and murdered by Anarchist workmen in 
large numbers, provided with modern automatic pistols, closed 
their factories, liquidated their businesses and reinvested their 
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money abroad, whereby a considerable fall in the national cur- 
rency was produced. The courts of justice and the jurors, 
threatened by these bands, did not pronounce judgment with the 
necessary severity. In view of this situation, a group of the 
youngest generals of the Army agreed to take a decision and to 
communicate it to a large number of high officers, who received 
it as being patriotic and such as to save the country. The Act of 
Declaration was initiated by me in Barcelona, the capital of 
Catalufia, where the evil was most pronounced and complicated 
by the existence of a small but bellicose separatist party. The 
whole of Barcelona, and soon the whole of Spain, identified itself 
with the movement, which triumphed without struggle on account 
of the efficacy of its programme. 















We are now realising this programme. In the beginning we 
suspended certain constitutional rights of assembly and the 
publication in the Press of seditious notices ; but the Constitution 
will be re-established, and men will be called into the Government 
who are the best workers and honoured and free from the con- 
tagion of political parties, which had prostituted themselves as a 
body, notwithstanding the good intentions of some men of honour 
who figured in the same. 

For the moment our programme is a simple one: to re-estab- 
lish the dignity of the law, strengthening justice and freeing it 
from politics ; to effect great savings in the civil and military 
administration ; to place the problem of Morocco on a firm basis, 
in such a manner that it cannot be ruinous to Spain ; to improve 
the morale of the Administration ; and to prepare constitutional 
laws that allow of an early assembly of a Parliament representative 
of the sound and working population of the country, which has 
received this purpose of regeneration with real enthusiasm. 

The military directorate are dedicating to this task twelve 
hours of earnest work every day, and are hoping to develop it very 
soon, so as to return to their military occupations and attend to 
the organisation of the Army, which requires urgent attention in 
order that it may answer the national purposes. 


























Ext Mgs. DE ESTELLA. 
Maprip, October 8, 1923. 










Spanish text. 


ME es muy grato exponer por mi mismo para The Nineteenth 
Century unas ideas esclarecedoras de lo ocurrido en Espajia el 13 
de septiembre, suceso transcendental que esperamos ha de modi- 
ficar esencialmente la vida del pais, mejorandola, estableciendola 
sobre bases de 6rden y desenvolviendo sus riquezas. 
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Espajia Ilevaba mucho tiempo de produndo malestar; el 
problema de Marruecos, conducido en forma que ni se aprovechaba 
el gran esfuerzo del Ejercito ni el economico del pais. El continuo 
aumento de gastos, sin ventaja para el desarrollo de la riqueza 
publica, y un ambiente de inmoralidad politica y administrativa 
habian apasionado al pueblo, que conspiraba en un sentido comu- 
nista, acaso bolcheviquista con peligo de la forma de gobierno y ya 
con palpables muestras de anarquia en las grandes ciudades fabriles, 
donde los patronos, perseguidos y asesinados por obreros anar- 
quistas en gran numero provistos de modernas pistolas auto- 
maticas, iban cerrando sus fabricas, liquidando sus negocios y 
reitirando su direro al extranjero, produciendo una sensible baja 
en la moneda nacional. Los tribunales de justicia y los jurados, 
amedrentados por estas bandas, no condenaban con el preciso 
rigor. Ante tal situacién, un grupo de los mas jévenes generales 
del Ejército acordaron tomar una decisién y comunicarla a gran 
numero de Jefes, que la acogieron como patriética y salvadora. 
El acto de protexta fué iniciado por mi en Barcelona, capital de 
Catalufia, donde el mal era mds grave y complicado con la exis- 
tencia de un pequeifio, pero bullicioso, partido separatista. Toda 
Barcelona, y pronto toda Espaiia, se incorporaron al movimiento, 
que triunf6 sin lucha por la misma virtualidad de su programa. 


Ahora lo estamos realizando. Al comenzar hemos suspendido 
ciertos derechos constitucionales de reunién y publicacién en la 
prensa de notivias tendenciosas, pero la Constitucién quedara 
restablecida, y a la gobernacién del pais uendran los hombies mas 
trabajadores y honorados libres del contagio de los partidos politicos 
que se habian prostituido en bloque ; pese a la buena voluntad 
de algunos hombres de honor que en ellos figuraban. 

Nuestro programa por el momento es simple: restablecer el 
imperio de la ley, fortaleciendo la justicia y desligandola de la 
politica ; hacer grandes economias burocraticas y militares ; 
orientar en firme el problema de Marruecos, planteandolo en forma 
que no sea ruinoso para Espajia; motalizar la administracién y 
preparar leyes constituyentes que permitan una préxima reunién 
de un Parlamento representativo del pais sano y trabajador, que 
ha acogido con verdadero entusiasmo este intento de 1egeneracién. 

El Directorio militar dedica a este trabajo doce horas diarias 
de labor, y espera desarrollarlo pronto para restituirse a sus 
ocupaciones militares y atender ala organizacién del Ejército, que 
es urgente implantar para que responda a los fines nacionales. 


Ext Mgs. DE ESTELLA. 
Maprip, 8 de Octubre de 1923. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


I. Our DEVOTION TO THE EMPIRE 


Oh, brave new world that has such people in it !—‘The Tempest.’ 


I wisH from my heart that I could make the Prime Ministers, the 
rest of the Dominion statesmen, and the people of the Dominions 
generally, realise fully how poignant, how tremendous—the word 
can be used here without the least exaggeration—is the impression 
made upon the people of Great Britain by the Imperial Conference. 
All those who are capable of understanding, feeling and caring about 
the Empire, and the unity and solidarity of the English-speaking 
kin, have experienced not only a sense of satisfaction, but a thrill 
of intense pride, at the meeting, and still more at the deliberations, 
of the Conference. That sense of satisfaction and pride is not 
tinged, though some foolish observers may think otherwise, by 
the very slightest regret that our day of dominance or direction 
is altogether past. 

To be plain, the greater part of all the old talk about 
infant nations, and of children leaving the nest, and of the Mother 
Country’s ‘ fostering care,’ and so on, and especially the prattle 
about youthful communities being rash and inexperienced, has 
always struck me as false and misleading. After all, what is the 
State but the men and women who inhabit it ? But the men and 
women of English speech and British blood who inhabit Canada 
and Newfoundland, Australia and New Zealand, are not new 
people, but people with the same old and splendid traditions, and 
the same glorious sense of heredity, as ourselves. The men of the 
Dominions who fought to free Britain and the world from military 
and autocratic dominance and to maintain democracy and free- 
dom unimpaired were quite as much as we are the descendants 
and heirs of the men who helped Elizabeth to spread the name and 
fame of England, who resisted the sullen tyranny of Charles and 
Laud, and who overthrew James II. and passed the Bill of Rights. 
The Briton overseas is as much a Briton as the man who remains 
in his island home. 

The Greeks maintained a finer attitude towards the Greeks 
outside Greece, the men of Magna-Grecia, than did our earlier 
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Imperialists. The Ionians never thought of their colonies as 
dependencies any more than we do now that we have come to 
understand the Empire. The Dominions, we realise, are States 
and nations enjoying an absolute equality with the central State 
of Britain. We have found that this does not make, as people used 
to think it would, for disunion, or for a weakening of the ties that 
join us, but very much the reverse. We have developed bonds 
which join without strain and bind without friction, and yet bonds 
which, though they seem so silken, are of proven steel. No wonder 
we are proud, happy, and content! Especially does this pride, 
this happiness, and this contentment belong to those of that band, 
of whom I may call myself a member, who ever since childhood 
have felt their hearts beat faster at the thought of the Dominions 
oversea, and who have always believed that things would not 
only go right with the Empire, but would go just as they have 
gone. 

If I were making, as in a sense I am, a bidding prayer for the 
Empire, I should say that I am especially bidden to recall the 
benefactions of heart and head that I received from my father in 
this respect. I mention him here, not merely as an act of filial 
duty, but because his attitude illustrates what people of this 
generation are apt to forget. There were sound Imperialists long 
before our age. My father was an English country gentleman of 
Liberal, nay, of advanced Radical, views, yet I learnt from him a 
deep sense of love and respect for the Empire. He was always in 
favour of every measure which gave the Colonies, as we used to 
call them, more freedom and more self-government. He refused 
to admit that their affairs should be directed from here, even when 
he thought that they were choosing wrong principles in fiscal or 
other matters. He did not think that such absolute freedom would 
lead to separation, as did some of his Radical colleagues. Instead 
he believed that the end would be what we see now. For that 
heritage of Imperial optimism I am deeply grateful. 

I may add on my own behalf that I always feel intensely proud 
of the fact that the first political leader that I ever wrote was an 
article on the Dominions. It was published just thirty-seven 
years ago, its closing sentences looking forward to a future now 
attained. I could republish the whole article without a word of 
alteration. 

But though this feeling of intense satisfaction felt here, not 
only at the assembling of the Conference, but at the wise states- 
manship and the keen political vision shown in the debates, has 
entered into our souls, I fully admit that there are very few public 
signs of it. I venture, however, to ask the people of the Dominions 
not to be misled by this silence. Let them remember that it is 
the strange way of these strange islanders to speak little when 
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they feel much, and to hide, as it were, even from themselves, the 
emotions that move them most. It is the old story of the lover : 


Silence in love betrays more strength 
Than words, though ne’er so witty. 


We can be glib enough when we do not much care, but we cannot 
wear our hearts on our sleeves when those hearts are beating high. 

‘ Nice to have you back even for three days!’ was often the 
only verbal greeting to the son who had come back on short leave 
from the furnace of the trenches. Yet it meant quite as much as 
a high emotional scene in the home-comings of the less tongue-tied 
nations. But by running on in this way I am losing touch with 
that reticence which I defend and admire, and also deeply feel 
myself. All I want to say is, ‘ Don’t think we don’t feel because 
we don’t talk.’ 

And now for more practical matters. May I as a Free Trade 
Imperialist—I am sure I knock at an open door here—ask the 
Prime Ministers of the Dominions and their colleagues to believe 
that, though we Free Traders cannot see eye to eye with them in 
the matter of fiscal policy, we do not hold our view because we care 
little for the Commonwealth of Nations now in session, but because 
we care for it so passionately ? We want, above all things, to see 
that Commonwealth established in health and wealth long to live. 
To attain that end we would make any sacrifice of our own insular 
interests, and would willingly give up mere abstract principles or 
traditions. If we refuse to adopt the view generally held in the 
Dominions on Protection, it is only because we think that the line 
of true development does not run that way. When it is a question 
of the mutual welfare of the Empire, we hold that the essential, 
the prime, thing to do, is to encourage every form of exchange. 
Since wealth is the creature of exchange, how could we do other- 
wise ? But we are not pedants here. If it could be shown that 
such matters as the safety or the development of the Empire or the 
creation of healthier social conditions could be obtained by minor 
derogations from our Free Trade principles, we should not be 
unwilling, but most willing, to adopt them. We fully realise that 
there are greater things than material wealth, and that among 
such things are security and the betterment of the lives of the 
workers. What we cannot do is to assent to any form of Protection 
in the belief that it will make a nation richer. 

Here I may interject a proposition which, though so plain and 
obvious, is often overlooked in the controversy between Free 
Trade and Protection. Wherever a tariff is in existence, a Free 
Trader can rightly feel himself able to support Preference, because 
in that case Preference becomes a half-way house to Free Trade. 

For example, since the Chancellor of the Exchequer could do with 
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a little loss in the way of revenue, I rejoiced heartily in the pre- 
ference now given to Empire-grown tobacco. If by letting in a 
certain amount of tobacco here on half-duties the consumer 
benefits, and if a reduction in Dominion tariffs is made as a ‘ set-off,’ 
the Free Trade cause is pro tanto stimulated; we have nothing to: 
complain about. It is im fact a revival of the old argument: 
which once raged over Commercial Treaties—an' argument where’ 
it is now generally admitted that the advocates of Commercial: 
Treaties were in’ the right, even from the Free Trade point of 
view. I emphasise this poimt because occasionally people im the’ 
Dominions are a little bewildered to fimd Free Traders so much 
pleased to see the Dominions grant a preference, though we cannot 
impose ad hoc preferential duties here: They are apt to think 
that this is greedy. We are willing, they say, to receive benefits, 
but not to give them. 

I would ask them to note that to us the thing appears in a very 
different light. We are glad to see the beneficial results which 
Free Trade secures for both the consumer and the producer 
whenever a tariff barrier is lifted or half lifted. We cannot, of 
course, impose duties for the sake of taking them off ; but we are 
always willing, where we can afford it from the revenue point of 
view, to lean to the beneficent side of Free Exchange. For 
example, suppose a corn tax, like the old Registration Duty, had 
for revenue purposes been maintained in this country. We should 
not have been against its being reduced 50 per cent. in the case of 
Dominion cereals, for that would be a step towards Free Trade. 
Whether it can be wise or convenient to depress, however slightly, 
the production of so vital a thing as corn by a revenue tax, is of 
course another matter. In the case, however, of tobacco and 
wines, where we must have heavy Customs duties in order to raise 
the necessary revenue, I personally find no difficulty whatever in 
agreeing to a slight loss of revenue, and to benefiting our con- 
sumers here on the one hand and the Dominion producers on the 
other. 

But in fiscal matters generally I would go further than this, 
and I believe that what I want to say now is a far more important 
and beneficial matter than a small amount of trade preference 
secured out of Customs dues ‘for revenue only.’ I would like 
our Government to say to the Dominion Governments, ‘ We are 
most willing, within the limits of reason and common sense, to use 
British-Imperial credit to extend, develop and improve those 
vast ‘“‘ Estates’ throughout the Commonwealth which are ours 
as well as yours. If by doing so we can make more blades of corn 
grow in the Empire, and facilitate the bringing to us of the products 
of your forests, your mines, your orchards, your creameries, your 
sheep downs, and your ranches, we shall be glad to pledge our 
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money resources. We know well enough that the successful stimu- 
lation of wealth and production with you must in the end help us. 
It means more exchanges, union of forces, more of that double 
blessing in the material sphere, which comes from buying and 
selling.’ In my opinion we shall be wisely generous, or, let us say, 
wisely selfish, in refusing to be alarmed if the first exchanges 
resulting from the use of Imperial credit are sometimes, nay often, 
made not directly with this country, but with other countries. 
The impulse given to the billiard balls of commerce by contact 
at one end of the line will be felt throughout the whole ivory 
continuum. Trade is the most international, or, let us say, the 
least national, thing in the world. You cannot start new business 
going, say, in the Argentine, without stimulating exchanges here 
also. If we only let it alone, our mysterious and wonderful system 
of credits, bills of exchange, cheques on London, and banking 
facilities generally, will carry the happy vibrations of new exchanges 
throughout the globe. 

We must not, of course, let British credit be prostituted to sham 
uses, or support a kind of Imperial South Sea Bubble. I am con- 
vinced, however, that very often we may do just as much good in 
the matter of unemployment by wisely financing production in 
the Dominions as by direct action here. The more raw material 
that is sent in here, the more manufactured goods will leave our 
ports. We need not worry to trace the transactions through all 
their ramifications. The unseen ‘ wealth-urge ’ of commerce will 
do the needful while we are sleeping or dreaming of things to come. 

Take a specific example, for arguing in the abstract is as thirsty 
work as chewing sawdust! We cannot grow cotton here, but if 
by a wise use of the instrument of Imperial credit we stimulate 
the growth of cotton within the Empire, we shall do far more to 
help Lancashire in her present evil plight than byany other method. 
Lancashire is suffering now, not because of over-production or 
competition, or because of the poverty of the world, though these 
may, no doubt, be contributory causes, but in the main because she 
cannot get her raw material under reasonable conditions. To help 
develop the Empire by the use of Imperial credit may indeed prove 
as good an example of the waving of the magician’s wand as 
anything we can see in the industrial sphere. If the work is 
judiciously done, we may find that little or no actual money will 
have to be paid out, and certainly no loss be made by this country. 
All will depend upon helping to finance sound as against unsound 
propositions. The German Government before the war worked on 
similar lines not only in their own country, but in foreign countries. 
Take the example of the stimulation of Italian industries by Ger- 
man capital during the five or six years preceding the war. The 
German Government, by telling the banks that they would stand 
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behind them if they lent money to Italian enterprises, vastly 
increased German trade with Italy without making any losses or 
paying out a halfpenny. The German Government, though a 
Protectionist Government, was unconsciously acting on the major 
principle of Free Trade. ‘Increase exchanges all the world over and 
throughout mankind ; never limit them or impede them.’ There is 
the road to material prosperity. 

A specific point on the fiscal side which I most sincerely hope 
may be discussed at the Conference, and one which I, as an out- 
sider, hope I may be pardoned for recommending to the ‘ high and 
puissant chiefs and rulers’ ‘of the Imperial Conference, is this : 
Why should they not create an Imperial clearing house, first and 
foremost for transactions within the Commonwealth of Nations, 
but one which might also be used for transactions between the 
component parts of the Commonwealth and foreign nations ? 
Such an Imperial clearing house might do a great deal to produce 
that stabilisation of the standards of value which is essential to 
quick, rapid, and beneficial exchanges and prevent those out- 
breaks of commercial delirium caused by a measuring rod which 
is one length to-day and another to-morrow, or by a weighing 
machine on which on Monday the weights are of bronze and 
stamped ‘ Ibs.’ and ‘ cwts.,’ but on Wednesday are papier-maché 
imitations, which, though they bear the same inscriptions, have 
only a tenth of their substance. 

And now, as I have touched on the question of an Imperial 
clearing house, may I say something as to that magnificent 
pictorial clearing house of the Empire, the Empire Exhibition, 
whose vast halls and splendid galleries are rising like an exhalation 
at Wembley Park—halls and galleries which we, as asporting people, 
may think with amusement and also with pride are rising by the 
side, and under the protection, of the already finished Stadium— 
the clearing house of thews and sinews, of sports, games, and 
pastimes? The Empire Exhibition at Wembley, though it isa 
home affair, is going to be not one of the greatest, but the greatest 
carnival of commerce that the world has ever seen. Init the British 
Commonwealth of Nations will show what is being done, what 
could be done, and what will be done by some of the greatest trading 
communities that the world has ever seen. There the full orchestra 
of industry will play the mightiest invitation to exchange that ever 
violins, ’cellos, basses, trumpets, flutes, and all other instruments 
have ever sounded. 

But I must put a restraint upon myself when I speak of 
Wembley. I fully believe that it is going to be one of the great 
triumphs of the British Empire, but I am afraid to say too plainly 
what I feel, lest I should act as a kind of self-inflated advertiser. 
The success of the Imperial Exhibition is already assured ; but 
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one wants to add to that success and make it a super-triumph. 
Therefore I hope that through every part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations there will be an effort, not only to make Wembley 
great, but to obtain the extreme, characteristic results of that 
greatness. Personally, I am as thorough a Preferentialist in’ the 
matter of Wembley as any man could desire. In the controversy 
over whether there should be only Dominion and British products 
used at Wembley, I took, I am not ashamed to say, the extreme 
Commonwealth view. Though a Free Trader, I want om this 
occasion to see exactly what the Empire can do in the way of 
providing the necessaries and amenities of civilisation. But to do 
this effectively we must keep everything which is not produced in 
the Commonwealth of Nations out of Wembley. 

I am looking forward more than I can say to going to Wembley 
and eating a dinner of which nothing shall be served which has not 
been produced here or within the Dominions, or in lands which 
acknowledge the sovereign presidency of King George. I want to 
put to the test how we should get on, though God forbid that this 
should ever arise, if all the other nations of the earth were to sulk 
and boycott us. I want to eat my Commonwealth dinner on Com- 
monwealth china and with Commonwealth knives and forks. I 
want to drink thereat Commonwealth wines, and I want to end 
up with Commonwealth coffee and Commonwealth cigars and 
cigarettes. I daresay there may be lots of minor occasions when I 
shall say, ‘ Well, I happen to like the foreign flavour better.’ But 
that does not matter. The great interest or the great amusement, 
whichever you like, will be to put the matter to the test and see 
what we can do when everything is ‘ made in the house.’ 

In the same way, I want, as I walk through the great halls of 
the Exhibition, to feel that wherever possible everything, from the 
cement to the steel in the construction, was produced within the 
Empire. It will be a great source of pride if such test is successful, 
as I am sure it will be, and it also may be a great promoter of the 
sense of safety and of prudent utility. It is a great thing to be 
able to say I am no hermit trader, but remember, if necessary, I 
could live on my own. Even if it can be shown that owing to 
reasons of transport, and so forth, we could have saved many 
thousand pounds by building this or that hall with foreign rather 
than Imperial products, I shall say, ‘ That is a useful lesson, and 
one which I do not the least regret it having been given us by a 
practical example at Wembley.’ The whole point of the Exhibi- 
tion, to my mind, is to show by ocular proof what we can do, 
though not necessarily what we ought to do in every case. 

What we are out for now is not to commit ourselves to the 
policy of trading with nobody else but the Empire, but to see what 
the Empire can do. As long as we keep before us the fact that in 
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order to prosper commercially you must encourage exchanges 
wherever you can, trial runs like the Empire Exhibition can do 
nothing but good. Therefore I say, ‘ God-speed to the Imperial 
Exhibition at Wembley, and may those who have made it worthy 
make it worthier still ! ’ 

I have kept one point, which I want to urge upon the Con- 
ference, till the last. It is a purely political point, but one, I believe, 
of supreme importance. I hope that in some way or other—it 
may be necessary that it should be first discussed in private— 
the Premiers will have brought before them, and will take into 
careful consideration, the problem of the Mediterranean as a 
whole. I personally believe that we have there, ripe for settle- 
ment, a problem as great as the problem of the Far Eastern seas 
and of naval supremacy therein—the problem which was so happily 
settled at the Washington Conference. We ought to have, and 
indeed must have, a Mediterranean policy. But that policy must 
not be selfish, or even appear selfish. It must be wise; it must be 
liberal; it must play its part, as must every item now in our foreign 
policy, in building up and strengthening that union of the nations 
which at the moment we call the League of Nations, though 
ultimately it may have a different form and even a different name. 

At present the Mediterranean problem is difficult and in many 
ways dangerous. France, Spain and Italy are vitally concerned, 
as also are we. Unfortunately they are all suspicious of each other, 
anxious as to what may come, and especially anxious as to our 
position. We, however, cannot leave the Mediterranean to other 
Powers and shut ourselves up in comfortable isolation. The 
maintenance of freedom of access to the Mediterranean, the 
marine highway which has the bottle necks of Gibraltar and the 
Suez Canal at either end, is vital to the Empire. The Dominions, 
quite as much as the Mother Country, are concerned that the 
Mediterranean shall never become a mare clausum, or, to put it 
brutally, an Italian, a French, or a Spanish lake. Therefore I 
hope that an International Conference may soon be called to 
stabilise the situation in the Mediterranean and to secure the 
respective rights of France, Spain, Italy and ourselves. In my 
opinion, we have it in our power to do a great deal to help on a 
happy solution. Much depends upon the Tangier settlement. 
Spain does not want to see France there. Again, Italy most 
naturally does not like to see what is called ‘ France putting the 
key of the Straits into her pocket,’ nor, for that matter, do we. 

Spain, on the other hand, is suffering a real injury to her 
national well-being through her possessions in Morocco. They do 
not, and could not, give her a great African empire, and yet she 
is in danger of bleeding to death through them. They are an open 
wound. It has been sugg ested that we should provide the solution 
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of the problem by saying to Spain, ‘ We will help you out of your 
difficulties, and we will also give you the thing that you want most, 
that is, the repossession of Gibraltar. If, instead of the Rock, you 
give us Ceuta, the thing might be done. For many reasons we shall 
hate parting with Gibraltar, but as you feel so strongly that while 
it is ours it is a thorn in your flesh, we will yield it to you as an 
old friend and ally, provided, of course, that proper arrangements 
are made as to the liquidation of our recent heavy expenditure in 
making Gibraltar a commercial port and in our improvements in 
the town. We will make the sacrifice in order to give satis- 
faction to the Spanish people, and also to get a sound general 
Mediterranean settlement ’ ? 

To France it is urged that we should say, ‘ Though we must 
take Ceuta and a competent hinterland as one of the trustees of the 
Straits, we shall raise no objection to your taking over the rest 
of the Spanish sphere in Morocco. As to Tangier, we desire that 
it shall be placed in the hands of the League of Nations, though 
under conditions which will not make it in any sense a danger 
point in your Moroccan empire.’ 

I do not desire to commit myself to this solution as the best 
or the only solution. I am merely stating the need for thinking 
out a definite and clear Imperial policy for the Mediterranean. 
And here I want to say most emphatically that while satisfying 
ourselves, and Spain and France, we must be careful that Italy 
is also satisfied. Our friendship with Italy is based on the moral, 
intellectual, and political considerations which have always 
inspired this country. Italy must be assured by the terms of a 
quadruple treaty, that is by a special treaty between France, 
Spain, Britain, and herself, that nothing shall be done to imperil 
her overseas possessions or to impair the complete freedom of the 
Mediterranean Sea for all the Powers which border it. Italy, 
again, must be assured an untrammelled access to her North 
African possessions. Any agreement, again, should be followed 
by an agreement to limit naval armaments in the Mediterranean 
on the lines of the Washington Treaty. To this treaty and 
naval agreement the United States, and, indeed, the rest of 
the Powers, should be asked to give their adherence. America, 
like all the rest of the world, cannot but be interested in preserving 
the freedom of the Mediterranean. 

Though, I confess, it gives me a stab at the heart to think of 
leaving Gibraltar, I feel that the sacrifice might be worth making 
if it gave us the goodwill of Spain and Italy, and made the 
Mediterranean a sea of peace, and not a prey to international 
jealousies, fears, and anxieties. 

Even if all this is a dream, the problem is one which is pretty 
sure to come before us in some form or other, and so is a matter 
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on which we should obtain the considered opinion of the 
Dominions. Therefore I humbly pray that it may go on to the 
agenda of the Imperial Conference, either public or private. 

In order to show that I am not talking through my hat, or 
raising a phantom plea, when I say that the Spanish people are 
still deeply concerned in regard to Gibraltar, I desire to put in 
evidence the following speech made by the present dictator of 
Spain. I quote from a memorable despatch of September 19 sent 
by the Paris correspondent of the Morning Post : 


French opinion is focussing attention very closely on the Spanish 
upheaval, as it is everywhere recognised that the Marqués de Estella’s 
advent to power cannot but have a very serious influence on the whole 
situation in Morocco. There is not only the thorny international question 
of Tangier to be settled, which directly involves both England and France 
as well as Spain, but the whole future status of the Spanish zone in Morocco, 
it is felt, depends upon the policy to be followed by the new dictator in the 
immediate future. In the eyes of many people here it is felt that the fact 
that Great Britain is established at Gibraltar is really the crux of the whole 
situation that has now been suddenly brought so vividly into the fore- 
ground. 

In this connection the future policy of the Marqués de Estella still 
remains distinctly obscure, but some indication of his own personal views, 
if they have not changed since, may be gathered from a speech he delivered 
on March 25, 1917, before the Royal Academy at Cadiz, which the Matin 
very pertinently recalls this morning. 


A NATIONAL ASPIRATION 

In this speech, which resulted in the temporary loss of the position he 
then occupied, the new dictator said : 

‘ For over a century nothing has been done for the purpose of accom- 
plishing the patriotic object of recovering Gibraltar. . . . The aspiration 
which tends to reclaim this part of our national territory is unanimous. 
. . . In Spain the [British] occupation of Gibraltar is regarded as a per- 
manent national insult. . . . I believe that when an opportune moment 
comes we should propose and negotiate for the exchange of the fortress 
and the bay of Gibraltar against the fortress and the bay of Ceuta, and, if 
we must, offer loyally to renounce all claims on Tangier, and complete the 
offer with that of the African territory and islands over which we exercise 
any kind of sovereignty. . . . I believe Africa offers us a future, but that 
is a civilised Africa, which has been dominated and developed by others. 
. . . It would not be worth while to keep either Melilla or Larache or the 
rest of Spanish Africa if it were not in order to be able, when the oppor- 
tunity came, to hand them over to those who ardently desire them, not 
only to reimburse us for our expenditure, but to enable us to obtain 
commercial advantages.’ 


Meantime I may point out that the Tangier Conference is at 
this moment conferring in London. As I have already said in the 
Spectator, no decision ought to be taken or promise made at that 
Conference till the Dominion Premiers have been consulted. 


J. St. LoE STRACHEY. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


II. NEw ZEALAND 

EIGHTY years ago New Zealand was almost a terra incognita, con- 
taining a mere handful of British pioneers, who existed at the 
goodwill of the native inhabitants. It is with justifiable pride 
that any New Zealander reviews the intervening years and the 
progress they have brought. Those early settlers, some of whom 
are still alive, were well selected by chance or circumstance to be 
the progenitors of the New Zealanders of the future. Almost 
exclusively British, they established at the outset the British 
characteristics of loyalty to the throne, of energy, enterprise and 
industry in business, qualities which have commanded the respect 
of the other nations of the Empire, and which promise to give 
New Zealand a leading place among English-speaking peoples. 

New Zealand was officially proclaimed a British colony in 
1840. For many years the Colony had its vicissitudes. Its dis- 
tance from Britain limited trade to wool, flax, tallow, and suck 
other commodities as failed to deteriorate with long transporta- 
tion. The introduction of refrigerating machinery in the‘ ’eighties ’ 
and the invention of the cream separator opened up a new era of 
prosperity ; and an earnest tribute should be paid to the spirit of 
enterprise prevailing in the Dominion at the time, for no country 
in the world more quickly grasped the great possibilities of those 
inventions, or more readily adapted them to the purposes of 
marketing abroad. Since those days New Zealand, to use a 
popular expression, has never looked back. Temporary set-backs, 
due to world causes, she has experienced from time to time. From 
the earliest days her Mecca of trade was London, and on the 
English markets the foundations of her prosperity were laid. 
To-day the Dominion claims with satisfaction the distinction of 
supplying Britain with more frozen mutton and lamb than all the 
other producing countries of the world combined, and also with 
more dairy produce than any other country. 

New Zealand, which comprises two large islands—the North 
Island and the South Island—and a small one lying to the 
extreme south, known as Stewart Island, is about 1000 miles in 
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length. The islands run north and south, and enjoy a mild, equable 
climate, semi-tropical in the north. The area of the Dominion is 
about one-seventh less than that of the United Kingdom. For 
the greater part of its length the country has a regular back- 
bone of mountain ranges, providing the sources of numerous 
rivers, which water its wonderfully fertile valleys and plains. 
The coast is indented with harbours—a natural asset fully utilised 
in the interests of commerce and communication, The Dominion 
has great scenic beauty in its fiords in the South Island, which 
are as grand as those of Norway. In the southern region, as in 
other parts, are great lakes, embosomed by snow-capped moun- 
tains, which vie in beauty and grandeur with those of better- 
known Switzerland. The North Island, similarly, has its full 
share of scenic attractions, culminating in the 150 miles of thermal 
region of which Rotorua, the now well-known spa, is the centre. 
In this region are exhibited to man, in form and degree unparal- 
leled elsewhere in the world, evidences of the titanic forces 
imprisoned beneath the earth’s surface. 

The original inhabitants of the country were the Maoris, a 
branch of the Polynesian race, descendants of great navigators 
who came in the first instance in their double canoes by gradual 
stages down through the Pacific from a country which their 
traditions refer to as Hawaiki. No reference to New Zealand 
would be complete which did not include a tribute to the chival- 
rous Maoris, their natural ability, and their fine qualities generally. 
They fought us in the early days of the Colony, but they were 
brave and generous enemies ; and in the Great War, for which 
hundreds of their men came forward and offered their services, 
they exhibited the same characteristics. Their number now stands 
at 50,000, but they are gradually merging with the Europeans. 
They share the benefits of civilisation equally with the ‘ whites,’ 
and have representation in the Dominion’s Parliament and 
Cabinet. The present Minister of Health is a Maori medical 
doctor. 

From the earliest days of settlement New Zealand profited 
considerably from the presence in her Parliament of men of 
ability and patriotism. In her legislation there has always been 
a careful guarding of British tradition and principles, but the 
Dominion has never lacked courage in exploring new fields. The 
social aim in all countries should be the welfare and happiness of 
the people, and New Zealand has experimented generously in that 
direction. Mistakes may have been made, but undoubtedly there 
has been great progress along new paths. 

In New Zealand there is universal franchise for both sexes 
over the age of twenty-one. Women may sit in Parliament, but 
so far none has been successful in securing election. Twelve 
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months’ residence qualifies a British citizen by birth for a parlia- 
mentary vote, though the right is reserved of refusing citizenship 
to anyone entering the Dominion who has been naturalised in 
other British countries. At present the population is 984 per cent. 
British. There are no extremes of wealth or poverty as the term 
is understood in older lands. Generally speaking, opportunity 
exists for all. Many of our leading citizens rose from humble 
beginnings. We are virtually free from great trusts and 
combines; and, on the other hand, socialistic doctrinaires 
have found little encouragement in the prosecution of their 
theories. 

Ideals in education have never been absent from the national 
mind. Since 1877 primary education has been free, secular and 
compulsory, and in recent years there has been an extension of the 
free privilege to secondary education and the Universities. Indeed, 
the child of the poorest citizen in New Zealand can climb by 
industry to the highest educational pinnacle. Naturally the 
country’s education bill has rapidly increased, but it is a growing 
expense that is rarely challenged in Parliament. In the last 
financial year the sum spent out of public funds for this purpose 
was 3,203,207/. ‘ Paternal’ enterprise has also been extended 
recently to the medical inspection of schools and to the giving of 
medical advice and attention to children requiring it. 

In a young country, with large areas of land to be settled, 
communication is a vital, if a costly, necessity. There are in the 
Dominion considerably over 3000 miles of railroad. The con- 
structional work has for some time past been carried out entirely 
by the Public Works Department, although this year, as an 
experiment, tenders are to be invited both from inside and out- 
side the Dominion for a very important section of line—part of 
the east coast main trunk. Almost all the materials used in the 
construction of the railways, as well as the greater proportion of 
the rolling stock and engines, were produced in the factories of 
Britain. The varied nature of the country and the mountain 
ranges to be crossed to effect communication between all parts 
render railway construction difficult and expensive, a recent 
example of which is the Otira tunnel, five and one-third miles in 
length—the longest in the British Empire—which connects the 
eastern and western districts of the South Island, and pierces a 
mountain range at an altitude of over 2000 feet. Railway exten- 
sion at as rapid a rate as possible is essential to the full develop- 
ment of the Dominion, and practical recognition is being given to 
this necessity in the policy of the Government. It is now possible 
to travel in comfort by railway from the extreme north of the 
Dominion to the southernmost town, the gap between the islands 
being negotiated by an up-to-date ferry service. 
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The financial policy adopted in regard to the running of the 
railways is that they shall pay a certain percentage on the capital 
cost, and, though for a time following the war this was impossible 
owing to various causes obtaining in most countries, I am glad to 
say that last year, largely as the result of economies and a revival 
of trade, they were back again to a paying point. During the last 
few months a new policy in regard to main roads has been initiated. 
Largely because of the exigencies of motor traffic, which is now 
very great in the Dominion, it has been found desirable to co- 
ordinate under one representative control the maintenance of all 
the main highways in the Dominion. 

It is expected that the hydro-electrical enterprise of the 
Dominion will have a stimulating effect upon development. We 
have great natural sources of power in our rivers, and full utilisa- 
tion is now being made of them. Already systems have been 
installed in certain districts. The Government scheme, upon 
which steady progress is being made, provides for extensive instal- 
lations throughout the Dominion, from which supplies of electricity 
will be available for power and light to every city and practically 
every town, hamlet, and farm. The work is being prosecuted as 
rapidly as possible. Even now, in addition to the cities of Christ- 
church and Dunedin being supplied with motive power and light, 
there are large numbers of farmers employing electricity to drive 
their stationary machinery and milking machines. Experience 
shows that the cost of electric power so produced diminishes year 
by year, so in time to come the Dominion should have the great 
national asset of reasonably cheap motive power. It is expected 
that in a few months the capital city of Wellington will be 
drawing upon the Mangahao installation, about seventy miles 
distant. Practically all the machinery and material connected 
with our hydro-electrical enterprise have been obtained from 
Britain. 

Our postal, telegraphic, and telephonic services in their general 
utility to the community compare favourably with any in the 
world. An aggressive policy of up-to-dateness is our tradition in 
regard to each. The services extend to the most remote districts 
of the Dominion. It is an enterprise in which the country has 
always taken a particular pride. Statistics compiled by the 
Department show that there are 7:5 telephones for every one 
hundred of the population, or one telephone for every thirteen 
inhabitants, in which respect New Zealand ranks fourth in 
the world. Last financial year the receipts of the Department 
amounted to 2,705,030/., and showed an excess over expendi- 
ture of 592,487/. Our wireless service is well ahead of internal 
requirements, and provides every facility for present demands 
in regard to communications with shipping or adjacent islands ; 
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and as soon as a policy for Empire linking up has been decided 
upon the necessary additional installations will be made. Before 
passing on I must not forget to mention the Post-office Savings 
Bank, which is largely made use of by the people of the 
Dominion. In March 1922 the deposits amounted to 42,754,868/., 
the average for each depositor being 64/. 4s. 4d. 

Among other State activities which have proved valuable aids 
to progress is the system of Government loans by which money 
on easy terms is advanced to settlers for the purchase of land and 
to workers for the building of homes for themselves. In the 
earlier days of its existence, the Advances Department—which 
then comprised two distinct branches, dealing respectively with 
settlers and workers—was authorised to borrow each year up to a 
certain sum to provide the loans required. As time went on and 
loans were repaid the Office was able to meet all demands without 
exercising its borrowing powers. The provisions of the Act have 
also from time to time been substantially amended to meet chang- 
ing conditions. A few months ago the Department took over the 
work of the Soldiers’ Repatriation Department, which had vir- 
tually fulfilled its special functions. In the last session of Parlia- 
ment another forward step was made in the extension of the Act 
to enable wage-earners to borrow up to 95 per cent. of the value 
of the house they intend to erect and the land upon which it is 
to stand. This may appear venturesome, but the experience of 
the past justifies it. The money will be advanced at 44 per cent. 
plus sinking fund. Many of our soldier settlers, in common with 
all farmers in the Dominion, suffered severely from the depres- 
sion of 1921 and the fall in prices of produce which followed the 
war. The Government decided to face the difficulty; and last 
session Parliament received the report of a Commission which had 
been set up to investigate all cases of hardship, and passed legis- 
lation giving effect to its recommendations. This step will involve 
the writing off of about 2,000,000/., but I am confident the right 
thing is being done, and in the long run the Dominion will not 
lose by what has been decided upon. The placing of these virile 
young men on the land is a very important step in the develop- 
ment of the country. 

As I have already indicated, New Zealand depends very 
largely upon the agricultural and pastoral industries for her 
prosperity. The total value of exports for the twelve months to 
June 20 last was 47,000,000/., and of this amount approximately 
93 per cent. was from primary produce. About 86 per cent. of the 
exports went to the United Kingdom. During the war our exports 
to Britain of foodstuffs were valued at over 160,000,000/. The 
staple items of New Zealand’s export trade are dairy produce 
(butter and cheese), frozen lamb and mutton, and wool ; and in 
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lesser degree tallow, hides, flax, fruit and honey. The respective 
values of each of these main exports are as follows : 


Butter (twelve months to June 30, 1923) ... me 1 ie 
Cheese ” ” ” ” coe ecco 6,433,812 
Wool (calendar year 1922 latest available)... « =11,882,553 
Lamb ” ” ” ” eee oo 4,996,335 
Mutton ” ” ” ” 2,646,863 


Of recent years there has been an astonishing growth in the 
dairy industry. Such strides have been made that New Zealand 
is now in the position of being the greatest exporter of dairy pro- 
duce in the world. There seems every prospect that this year the 
record will again be broken. On the British market the Dominion 
has taken the lead in cheese, and is running Denmark very close 
for first place in butter. Dried milk, preserved milk, casein, sugar 
of milk, are other items of export connected with the industry, 
and each is capable of considerable expansion. A powerful agent 
in the development of the industry has been the co-operative 
spirit among the farmers. It is not necessary for me to elaborate 
upon this matter, but, without doubt, it is this co-operation 
(which is on very much the same lines as in Denmark, and almost 
to the same extent) that has brought the industry so rapidly 
along. In New Zealand to-day there are over 500 dairy factories, 
the majority of which are owned by the farmers, the actual sup- 
pliers of the milk. 

The frozen lamb and mutton branch of the trade has deve- 
loped steadily, though in less ratio. The flocks of New Zealand 
to-day number about the same as those of Great Britain, viz., 
between twenty-three and twenty-four millions. In the Domi- 
nion, as in almost all meat-producing countries during the war, 
when there were very heavy demands upon the flocks and herds, 
the number fell considerably, but lately there has been a recovery. 
It is rather a remarkable fact that to-day New Zealand, at the 
far ends of the earth, supplies Britain with 55-76 per cent. of her 
lamb imports, and 49-46 per cent. of her mutton. This actually 
means that the Dominion sends to Great Britain greater quan- 
tities of lamb and mutton than all the other supplying countries 
combined. As a matter of fact, in the period since the inception 
of refrigeration in 1880 New Zealand has exported to Britain 
142,335,014 carcases, against 146,286,216 from the rest of the 
world. The standard of the meat is particularly high, and, next 
to the home-grown, commands the best price on the British 
market. This is largely due to the care taken by the grower in 
attending to the requirements of the market and the rigid system 
of inspection and grading in vogue in the Dominion. No carcase 
is allowed to pass into the freezing chambers of New Zealand 
without first being inspected and graded. Unfortunately the 
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frozen beef industry of the Dominion has virtually, for the present, 
ceased to be a payable proposition. The reason is that the chilled 
article of foreign countries nearer to Britain has latterly usurped 
the market, and to many of our farmers this has proved a very 
serious blow. In wool the Dominion specialises in cross-breds, 
for which she finds a good market with British, Continental, and 
American buyers, but chiefly British. The high American tariff 
has hampered American operations, but Continental buyers are 
again coming into evidence. Close investigation of the future 
possibilities of the fruit market in Britain, particularly for apples, 
has been prosecuted by New Zealand agents, and though the 
results of exportation have not so far been highly encouraging, 
owing largely to foreign competition and the difficulty of its dis- 
placement in the markets, the Dominion is not yet disheartened, 
and will continue her efforts. The Government has been encourag- 
ing export enterprise by guaranteeing a minimum return per 
pound. 

In regard to all the Dominion industries there are fields for 
enormous expansion. Production in every branch has made most 
remarkable strides within the last few years, and if the market 
continues sound it will probably advance in equal ratio in the 
future. But almost everything depends upon the stability of the 
market, which in the case of New Zealand is London; and it is 
for this reason that attention is now being earnestly focused upon 
the attitude of Britain in regard to the present Conference. If 
foreign producing countries, developing equally with the Domi- 
nion, are to displace the latter’s commodities and lower our prices 
beyond a paying point, production will diminish, and development 
will cease. On the other hand, if payable trade continues and 
demand increases, the Dominion’s industries offer almost un- 
limited prospects of absorption of new settlers from Britain. The 
country will carry many times the number of people we have at 
present, namely about 1,500,000. Our area is almost as great as 
that of the United Kingdom, while the fertility of the land is not 
one whit less. It will easily be understood that some of the sub- 
jects before the Imperial Economic Conference are of vital import- 
ance to the Dominion, chiefly Empire defence, trade and com- 
munications. An adequate navy is essential to the safety of the 
Empire, and must be considered conjointly with the development 
of commerce ; while the speediest possible communications are 
also necessary to the successful fostering of trade. It would be 
impolitic to enter into any discussion of these matters here ; but 
I hope that out of the deliberations of the Conference will arise 
proposals for the practical solution of the difficulties which 
confront us. 

Latterly there has developed a strong desire among the pro- 
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ducers of the Dominion to combine in order to have a more 
unified voice in matters affecting their produce after it leaves the 
farms or the factories. There were details, such as freezing 
charges, freights, handling costs, bills of lading, regular market 
supplies, advertising, and so forth, which could only be dealt with 
effectively by combination, and by the setting up of an authority 
representative of the whole Dominion. The upshot of the matter, 
so far as the meat producers were concerned, was the election of a 
Board to take in hand these affairs and also to investigate 
market conditions in Britain. Already the Board has done 
splendid work and has greatly improved the conditions for farmers. 
It is by no means a socialistic venture or an attempt, as has been 
stated, to interfere arbitrarily with the marketing of the meat, or 
with the existing channels of sale and distribution. The State is 
concerned with the enterprise only to the extent of having two 
nominees on the Board, whose function, in actual fact, is to 
represent the people generally. A similar organisation is desired 
by the dairy farmers, and during the last session of Parliament 
an Act was passed conferring powers similarly to organise, subject 
to a plebiscite of the bond fide dairy farmers of the Dominion. This 
plebiscite is to be taken shortly.? 

In regard to our import trade, we purchased last year 74 per 
cent. of our total requirements in British countries. Of textiles, 
metal manufactures, apparel, a considerably greater proportion 
came from within the Empire, chiefly from Britain. There are 
644 items in the New Zealand Customs Tariff, and on 425 of these 
preferential rates exist in favour of Britain and British countries. 
The opinion in the Dominion at the present moment is almost 
entirely in favour of such discrimination. Commercial considera- 
tions may have their part in the application of the principle, but 
behind the movement there is undoubtedly a keen national wish 
to have trade with our own kith and kin, and to strengthen the 
bonds of unity. 

I should like now to touch, very briefly, upon the financial 
side of Dominion affairs. The encomiums we have received in the 
British Press and the excellent terms upon which our last two 
loans have been raised encourage me to observe that our position 
is regarded as being particularly sound. We have, it is true, what 
at first sight, in proportion to our population, may appear a heavy 
public debt, but this is not found to be so when the purposes for 
which the greater part of the money has been borrowed are 
examined, and the use to which it has been put. Fifty per cent. 
of the gross total is held in London, and the remainder principally 
in New Zealand, 1 per cent. only having been placed in Australia. 
Without going into details, I am safe in saying that apart from 
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the eighty-five millions of loan money spent in sustaining our 
share of the war, almost the whole of the debt constitutes money 
borrowed for development purposes, and that as such it is good 
interest-bearing investment. The amount has been very consider- 
ably augmented by requirements arising out of the war, chiefly 
in the repatriation and the settlement of ex-soldiers on the land, 
which, as I have previously remarked, is an exceedingly good 
investment. So far as our actual war debt is concerned, the 
heaviness of the burden the Dominion incurred may perhaps be 
better appreciated if it is calculated on a per capita basis, for in 
the great scale of national debts it probably appears insignificant. 
The Dominion, it will be remembered, sent nearly 10 per cent. of 
her population at the time to the fighting front, and met the entire 
cost of her participation. The burden of the debt is irksome, 
though most of the money which we owe is invested in interest- 
bearing assets. During the recent period of financial depression, 
and the disorganisation of the home market, responsibility sat 
heavily upon the shoulders of those in charge of the Dominion’s 
financial affairs. The position rapidly improved with the rein- 
statement of the markets. By rigid economies, by ruthlessly 
calling upon all possible sources of revenue, and with the assistance 
of the country’s own fine spirit, its practice of frugality and 
sacrifice, we were able successfully to weather the storm. The 
recuperative power of the country, indeed, was marvellous. Once 
around the corner, our trade immediately revived, and exports 
increased by leaps and bounds. The result was that for the year 
ending March 31 last the Government was able to announce a 
surplus of 1,315,683/. I must admit that even though I was 
Finance Minister, and as such in constant touch with affairs, I 
was astonished at the capacity of the country to recover so 
quickly and so completely from the unexpected blow it had 
received. Last session it became possible to reduce the income 
tax by 20 per cent.; to reinstate penny postage; to remove 
the income tax from farmers and leave them subject only to the 
land tax, as was the case before the war; to assist ex-soldier 
settlers (as already explained) to the extent of probably two 
millions sterling ; to increase soldiers’ pensions in the aggregate 
by about 80,000/. per annum ; to abolish the amusement tax on 
admission tickets up to one shilling, and also the duty on tea. 
The patriotic spirit of New Zealanders has been proved 
repeatedly during the last few years. Owing to the difference in 
time, the date of the declaration of war in New Zealand was 
August 5. The Defence Department was not caught altogether 
unprepared, and on the 15th, ten days later, two ships, under 
sealed orders, sailed out of Wellington Harbour, each with 1000 
men on board. These were probably the first soldiers to leave 
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any overseas British port. After considerable risk they accom- 
plished the object of their mission, which was the seizing of 
German territory in the Pacific. In the meantime camps were 
being established and men were being trained for service in Europe 
or wherever they might be required. Almost every young man 
who was physically fit offered to join up, and during the war 
period over 100,000 men sailed from New Zealand for the different 
fighting fronts, of whom nearly 17,000 left their bones on foreign 
soil, mostly in Gallipoli and France. When war was expected 
between Britain and Turkey about a year ago, between 14,000 
and 15,000 registered in the first three days as being willing 
to enlist, though not a man had been asked for. As New 
Zealand most nearly resembles the United Kingdom, so also New 
Zealanders pride themselves upon being the most British of all 
the overseas Dominions. New Zealand is still in the heyday of 
youth, and I think that, with her heredity and environment, she is 
bound to develop in years to come into one of the most important 
of the company of nations of which the British Empire is made up. 


W. F. MAssey. 
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THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


III. IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Sir Puitip Ltoyp-GREAME, in his opening speech at the Imperial 
Economic Conference, stated that the export trade of Great 
Britain was far below the pre-war standard, and that steady 
employment could be restored and maintained in this country only 
by wiping out the deficit and increasing our old proportion of 
trade to meet the needs of an expanding population, and that the 
vital problem was the restoration of old markets and particularly 
the development of new markets. 

Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame was only putting into words the 
problem which is facing the business man to-day. The fact that 
he was speaking at the Imperial Conference implies that he looks 
to the Colonies to help to fill the gap; indeed, he more than implied 
this as he unfolded his conception of an Imperial economic 
policy. It must be remembered, however, that he was addressing 
the Imperial Conference and had necessarily to confine his 
remarks to Imperial trade, but it is quite clear, when he alluded 
to the vital problem of restoring old markets and particularly 
the development of new ones, that he was speaking of markets 
all the world over. Later on in his speech he discussed the 
subjects which were to come before the Conference, such as 
Empire settlement, financial co-operation and Imperial pre- 
ference, with the object of increasing mutual trade with the 
Dominions. In short, the object of the Conference is to further 
by friendly discussion and mutual concessions the trade of the 
Empire in general, but it does not mean that we or the Dominions 
are to sacrifice trade with other countries. 

The prominence which is rightly being given in the Press to 
the importance of increasing Imperial trade assures that this 
question will be fully understood and considered by the public, 
but it is to be hoped that the public will not, at the same time, 
lose sight of the importance of retaining and developing our 
foreign trade. 

We are constantly being reminded to-day, more especially by 
those who disagree with the policy of the Government, that we 
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must leave Europe alone and concentrate our energy upon our 
Colonies. 

While we must not be unmindful of the necessity of re-estab- 
lishing order in Europe before we can hope for any permanent im- 
provement in trade, it is not the purpose of this article to uphold or 
denounce the action of the Government in regard to their European 
policy, but rather to show that, in a strictly commercial sense, the 
term ‘ Colony ’ as applied to trade has a very much wider interpre- 
tation than is generally supposed. The one thing which is generally 
admitted is that the exchanges 9f Europe must be fixed before 
there can be any revival of trade. 

Nobody will wish to quarrel with the view that it is necessary 
to push trade with the Colonies and increase it by every means 
in our power. This is so apparent that it would seem to require 
no proof. It sometimes, however, appears that the arguments 
employed by some people, including a section of the Press, to 
illustrate their point of view rather suggest that we should 
sacrifice our trade with foreign countries for the sole benefit of our 
Colonies. 

But are not all foreign countries: where British capital is em- 
ployed, in a minor and strictly commercial sense, colonies ? 

I have spent nearly twenty years in Brazil, and will try to 
illustrate what I mean, taking that country as an example. 

The amount of British capital locked up in Brazil runs into 
many millions of pounds. I have not the statistics before me, and 
they are unnecessary for the purposes of this article. 

Capital employed in Brazil is invested in Federal and State 
Loans, railways, banks, and factories, to say nothing of the numerous 
private firms which are established in that country. The interest 
from the capital employed returns to the Mother Country in the 
form of dividends, wages and freight. 

It goes without saying that, whenever possible, British firms 
established in Brazil will give preference to British goods, and it 
is obvious that every article so imported directly benefits the 
Mother Country. It gives employment in England. It increases 
the exports by the c.i.f. value of the goods exported from home. 
The profit made on the other side returns to this country in the 
form of profit or dividends, and last, but not least, it affords 
employment abroad for our superfluous population ; and let it be 
said, as the war amply proved, very loyal subjects they are. 
There is no doubt, speaking generally, that life in a foreign 
country increases rather than diminishes loyalty to the Mother 
Country, and the ambition of ninety-nine out of every hundred is 
to return and settle in the old country. 

It is a well-known fact that the more you export to a country 
the more you import from that country, and that exports are paid 
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for by imports. I have heard it constantly urged by some who 
support the ‘ Push the trade with our Colonies ’ policy that, while 
we should export as much as we possibly can to foreign countries, 
we should confine our import trade to our Colonies. In other 
words, we must get all the money we can from foreigners without 
parting with any ourselves ! 

Let us dismiss the pure selfishness of such an argument, but we 
cannot ignore the fact that unless we buy from foreign countries 
we shall be unable to sell to them, as I hope to be able to show, 
but let me first illustrate how those who argue in this fashion put 
their theories into practice by mentioning a small incident which 
came under my notice when I was in Italy early this year. A 
discussion arose one evening in a hotel on the unpatriotic behaviour 
of business men by importing goods made abroad and selling them 
in competition with similar goods made in England. I pointed 
out that it was simply a question of price, quality, supply and 
demand, but the majority of those present were against me, and 
insisted that it was the duty of an English man or woman to give 
preference to British-made goods. Next morning I met one of the 
ladies, who had been my most formidable opponent the previous 
evening. She was looking into a shop window and called to me to 
assist her to make a calculation and convert so many lire into 
shillings. I then learnt that she was anxious to discover whether 
it would be more advantageous to her pocket to purchase some 
stockings exhibited in the window or delay doing so pending her 
return to England. I reminded her of the discussion the night 
before, and she merely smiled charmingly and said it was a totally 
different thing, as her income was so reduced through the war that 
she had to economise, and, moreover, was in Italy for that purpose. 
She added, by way of excuse, that Italy was anally. She omitted 
to say, however, that during the previous autumn she had been 
economising in Austria, of which I was already aware. What is 
the difference between a man or woman purchasing foreign-made 
socks or stockings and the business man who buys foreign cement, 
say, below the cost of home-made cement, for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the capital cost of his factory ? Assuming the lady, who bought 
her stockings in Italy, had shares in the factory, would she not be 
justified by her own showing in complaining if the factory had 
been built with British cement ? I hope to be able to show that 
it is not only to our benefit to export to Brazil, but also to import 
from that country. 

As any Stock Exchange Year Book will show, we have made 
many large loans to Brazil, and up to the present that country 
has never failed in its obligations. At the moment, owing to the 
world-wide depression which occurred towards the end of 1920, 
Brazil has experienced enormous difficulties, and the exchange has 
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fallen from eighteen-pence in 1920 to approximately fivepence at 
the present time. To meet the interest on her external loans, the 
Government has to find over three times the amount of money, in 
Brazilian currency, to pay the interest. The depreciation of the 
exchange has similarly handicapped all British interest in Brazil. 
There is no doubt that the depreciation of the exchange has been, 
in part, due to extravagance and waste on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but there is evidence that the new Government are making 
an effort to retrieve in some measure the failings of their predecessor, 
but what we are at present concerned with is the future rather 
than the past. 

The appreciation of the exchange is dependent upon many 
factors, the most important of which are the following : 

1. A loan to tide over present difficulties. 

2. Strict economy. 

3. Putting an end to the printing of paper money. 

4. Increase of exports. 

If we are to raise a loan it must have a double purpose. It 
must be a serious attempt to help Brazil, and at the same time we 
must have a guarantee, on the part of its Government, that the 
money will be rightly used. The Government must give guarantees 
that they intend to practise rigid economy, and also that the 
printing of paper money will cease, and further that, in case of 
need, paper money now in circulation shall be burnt at stated 
intervals, as was done upwards of twenty years ago, under the 
Administration of the late President Campos Salles. A guarantee 
must also be given that the concessions held by certain British 
railways shall be modified and readjusted so as to bring them up to 
date. The post-war conditions have entirely nullified the original 
concessions, and, try as they may, many of the companies have 
found it impossible to obtain permission to rearrange their tariff 
rate to meet the new conditions, with the result that no interest 
can be paid in some cases on the ordinary and preference shares, 
and even the debenture-holders are in none too happy a position. 
The proof of this can be readily verified by reference to the Stock 
Exchange prices. The result of this unfortunate state of affairs 
must inevitably reflect on Brazil, because who is going to raise 
money for railways which do not pay a dividend? Invariably when 
the Government has, by piecemeal legislation, given some relief, 
the position, as far as the shareholders are concerned, is unaltered, 
because such relief is at once swallowed up in wages to meet the 
increased cost of living, and things continue to go from bad to 
worse. Rolling stock depreciates and cannot be renewed for lack 
of the necessary funds, and popular feeling is incensed against the 
railways where it ought to rise up against the Government, which 
is really responsible but on account of politics is afraid to act 
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and so lose votes. To avoid any misunderstanding, or any 
suggestion that I am interested in any of the railways, I may 
say that I have no direct or indirect interest in any of them, and 
never had, save for a paltry few debentures I once held in one 
of the smaller ones, which I have since got rid of. Is it beyond 
the powers of our financiers to arrange a loan the condition of 
which shall ensure a proper readjustment of railway conces- 
sions which have now, owing to the -world-wide upheaval, 
become obsolete ? Some two years ago Brazil raised a loan in 
the United States, but the conditions were such that it had no 
effect upon exchange, because the money was placed at her dis- 
posal in New York, and was shipped to Brazil in the shape of pur- 
chases from the United States. From the point of view of the 
United States this arrangement was admirable, as it ensured them 
an output for their own goods. Whether it assisted Brazil, save as 
a temporary expedient, is questionable. It is in the interests of 
Brazil, as well as in our own, that exchange should appreciate. 
Opinions differ as to what would be the most favourable rate to 
fix it at, but I believe it is generally thought it should not be lower 
than twelvepence. 

The relations between this country and Brazil have at all times 
been most cordial and friendly, and I readily admit that Brazil 
rendered the Allied cause practical and valuable assistance from 
the day war was declared, much more so than is generally 
known or admitted. She was the first of all the South American 
nations to throw in her lot with the Allies. Long before she 
entered the war she showed her practical sympathy. After the 
Battle of Coronel she took a broad view of the international law 
which prohibits a ship of war remaining in a neutral port for 
upwards of twenty-four hours, and permitted H.M.S. Glasgow to 
undergo dry dock repairs in Rio de Janeiro harbour, in spite of the 
protests of the German Government, arguing that, as Rio was her 
home port in foreign waters, she had the right to undergo repairs 
there. No doubt this was in part due to the tact and popu- 
larity of the captain of H.M.S. Glasgow, now Rear-Admiral 
Luce, C.B. We have had many opportunities to know how inter- 
national law can be interpreted to suit a particular case, but we 
had no reason to doubt the friendly sincerity shown to the Allied 
cause by the Brazilian Government. 

The resources of Brazil are as yet only very partially tapped, 
and the possibilities for future development enormous. To-day 
foreign enterprise is only in abeyance, waiting for the swing of the 
pendulum. When that day arrives we shall look for extensions in 
the present railway system and other enterprises the material 
for which we hope England will obtain her fair share of. The 
greater portion of such goods we hope to see carried in British 
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steamers, with the inevitable result that it will reduce the cost of 
living at home and assist in putting right the present unemployed 
question. 

The revival of outward trade has a direct bearing on the cost 
of living at home. A steamer carries a cargo to Brazil and then 
looks for a homeward cargo. If, as not infrequently happens, she 
cannot find it in Brazil, she then goes in ballast to the Argentine, 
and loads a homeward cargo of grain, which automatically drops 
freights. It is clear that if a steamer can only find an outward or 
a homeward cargo the homeward or outward trip must be made 
in ballast, and, to pay the expenses of the voyage, freights must 
necessarily rise, whereas if she can secure a cargo both ways 
freights must drop, and the cost of living at home fall accordingly. 

Before the war Great Britain had the monopoly of the coal 
trade in Brazil, but now, owing in part to the restrictions which 
the British Government had to put on the export of coal during the 
war, and in part to the diversion of trade as a result of the war, 
this business drifted to the United States, and by the time the 
Armistice was signed practically the entire export of coal from 
England to Brazil, and indeed South America in general, had 
ceased. The loss of this business, which it is doubtful if we shall 
ever fully regain, is incalculable. It cannot be estimated in 
pounds and shillings, because we have not only lost the actual 
value of the coal and freight, and suffered from the consequent 
unemployment resulting thereby, but in addition it has lost us a 
trade which had a direct bearing in enabling us to bring back 
cheap grain from the Argentine, and has forced shipowners to 
carry cargo at such reduced rates as to make their business a 
most unprofitable one. If, therefore, we are to export to foreign 
countries, we must of necessity import, otherwise we upset all 
the economic conditions upon which trade is founded. It is 
impracticable to confine our trade to our Colonies, unless they 
can supply us with all we require, and conversely take from us 
all we can export, which we know is impossible. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that Canada agreed to 
supply us with all the wheat we required, and that we accepted 
the offer, the Argentine and other wheat-producing countries would 
have to reduce their production by the extra quantity we took 
from Canada. We should consequently have only one source of 
supply, and Canada would have no competitor. Up would go the 
price of wheat. Up also would go the price of goods from England 
to South America, because we should have no homeward cargo for 
our steamers, and outward freights would rise to cover the 
expenses of a return voyage in ballast. The goods, therefore, 
exported from England to Brazil would suffer increased competi- 
tion, owing to the higher freight. 
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By all means concentrate on our Colonies, and let us give them 
a favourable customs tariff, provided they give us a quid pro quo, 
but do not let us forget to concentrate also on foreign countries 
where British capital is heavily involved, and British enterprise 
firmly established, and where we have Britishers, working under 
a foreign flag, who have brought untold wealth to the old country. 

If we are to make headway in Brazil, or, indeed, hold what 
we have already got, it must be by progressive action To 
imagine we can retain what we already have without assisting in 
future development simply means losing everything. Others are 
quite ready and only too anxious to take our place. During the 
war the United States paid marked attention to Brazil, and by 
the very nature of the situation they were able to do an immense 
trade without any opposition, because theirs was the only avail- 
able market from which Brazil could readily buy. The merchant 
in the United States, however, made grave errors : he was ignorant 
of the country and the ways and character of the people, and 
thereby he lost opportunities right and left. Goods from the 
States were paid for against documents, and as soon as they were 
taken out of the Custom House it was found in some cases that they 
were not up to sample, but the Brazilian importer had no redress. 
The importer had to take what he could get. The Brazilian mer- 
chant of first-class standing was treated with scant courtesy, the 
attitude of the American exporter being ‘ You can take it or leave 
it,’ and the Brazilian merchant had to take it : he could buy from 
nowhere else. Then after the Armistice, when the American did 
not require goods from Brazil for which he had contracted, he in 
some instances cancelled contracts on the most flimsy pretext, and 
refused to pay for shipments which had already been made. I do 
not wish to imply that this is the general habit of the American 
merchant: far from it; it must be remembered, however, that 
during the war firms of mushroom growth had sprung up, and 
possibly some of them, mad with the money-making fever, were 
unable to meet their obligations, but the methods of these firms 
did not enhance the reputation of the American merchant. It must 
be recalled that the war had attracted new markets, which were 
before unknown, and that experience gained will lead to a modify- 
ing of their methods. 

Then again we shall have to encounter serious competition 
from Germany, who has everything in her favour, in the way of a 
low exchange, successfully to meet competition in exports. The 
ordinary tourist who has spent a few weeks in Germany and 
Austria knows how the prices there compare with the English 
pound, so that it requires little or no imagination to see how the 
low exchange affects goods imported abroad. No sooner was 
the Armistice over and the Germans possessed of the necessary 
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ships than thousands of their people were being shipped off to 
Southern Brazil. In parts of Southern Brazil the German influ- 
ence is so to the fore that practically the only language known and 
spoken is German, and I have been credibly informed that before 
the war the German school-children were taught, by maps duly 
coloured, to understand that this portion of Brazil was a German 
colony ! 

In conclusion I would point out the necessity of employing the 
right sort of commercial traveller as an essential to success. In 
recent years great strides have been made in this direction, and 
to-day one meets many who are eminently fitted for the work. 
There is, however, still room for improvement. One sometimes 
comes across a traveller who does not know a word of Portuguese. 
I once travelled to Brazil with a man who was sent out to sell nails. 
An excellent and popular man he was, but he lacked one thing 
—a knowledge of Portuguese. He did not even know the 
Portuguese for‘ nail’! He had, it is true, alittle book of Portuguese 
phrases which he had bought at Cook’s, and which might possibly 
have been of some small use to him had he lost his way in Lisbon— 
assuming that he was able to pronounce properly—but the word 
‘nail’ did not appear in the whole book! I told him about a dozen 
times what the Portuguese for ‘ nail’ was, and he as many times 
forgot. We arrived in Brazil, and some three or four days later 
he came round to see me. He informed me that he had called 
upon all the ironmongers, and he believed he had received some 
good orders. He showed me his order book, and it certainly 
appeared that the orders had been given. I said, ‘ How on earth 
did you get these, when you couldn’t talk the language?’ He 
replied, ‘I am bothered if I know, old chap. I simply spoke in 
English and a little French and made signs, but I wish you would 
come round and see if it’s all O.K.’ I went with my friend, and, 
sure enough, he had secured the orders. He was evidently on 
intimate terms with all the ironmongers in the place, one would 
have imagined they were old school chums, and yet he could not 
talk to them in any recognised language. How he got his orders I 
do not quite understand. Everything was done by signs, and with 
such success that in one shop he actually doubled the orders on 
the second visit by the simple process of altering his customer’s 
figure and receiving in reply an affirmative nod of the head. 

I do not suggest that anyone should try to emulate my 
friend ; he had in superabundance the ingratiating manner mixed 
with humour which is the greatest asset a seller can possess. One 
must be able to speak the language, of course, but even this with- 
out the other gifts does not count for much. 

* * * * * 
All British people will welcome the presence in our midst of 
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our kith and kin from the Dominions, and wish them an abundant 
success as the outcome of their deliberations; but the public 
should realise that this alone is not the full measure of success 
that we as a business nation require, unless we at the same 
time concentrate as well upon the restoration and development 
of our foreign interests. 


HucGu Cookson. 





MOTOR TRAFFIC IN THE COUNTRY 


It is hardly possible to have sufficient prevision to adjust at the 
outset the difficulties inevitably incident to the regulation of traffic 
of a novel character in an age of rapid invention. A period of 
trial is required before any rules, in the nature of a satisfactory 
adjustment, can be settled. The history of railway traffic is an 
apt illustration. The pioneers who initiated the railway move- 
ment did not realise how impossible it would be to apply to 
railway traffic the rules which had been applied to horse traffic 
over the turnpike roads. An attempt was made to apply these 
rules, and failure resulted. It required a mass of subsequent 
legislation to correct this initial error. In the same way the 
knowledge gained by experience from the vast volume of motor 
traffic, of various weights and descriptions, which passes along our 
public roads, should be utilised, and a full inquiry instituted in 
order to formulate an adequate set of new regulations. In one 
respect the problem is more complicated than in the case of rail- 
way traffic. The only traffic to be dealt with on railway tracks 
was railway traffic, whereas on the public roads there is not only 
the need for adjustment between different classes of motor traffic, 
but there are also the claims of other users of the roads, whether 
pedestrians, cyclists, or drivers of horse vehicles. There is no 
time to lose. The problem grows in complexity. It was not fore- 
seen at the outset to what extent all roads, whether streets, main 
arterial roads, or country lanes, would be occupied by motor traffic, 
and a further growth of this traffic must be anticipated. Satisfac- 
tory regulations are as much needed in the interest of the drivers 
and owners of motor vehicles as of the other persons who are 
entitled to use the public highways. 

As chairman of a private committee of members of the House 
of Commons interested in the preservation of the just claims of 
pedestrians and others to use the public highways without undue 
nuisance or risk, I well remember the discussions and negotiations 
which took place when the present speed limit was fixed. At that 
time the head of the Local Government Board was the present 
Viscount Long. Probably he has not forgotten the somewhat 
prolonged negotiations, and the ultimate compromise, when the 
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speed limit was fixed at twenty miles an hour. It is certainly time 
that the limitation attached to speed should be reconsidered. I 
am not convinced by the arguments adduced in favour of its 
abolition, and regard these arguments as supporting, not the 
abolition of the speed limit, but its revision and enforcement. 
Chief Constables with considerable knowledge of traffic conditions 
have expressed the opinion that a speed limit should be retained. 
One gave me his own opinion that the speed limit should be about 
twenty-five miles an hour; but the actual figure is a matter for 
adjustment after full inquiry. It is right to add, in explanation of 
certain views expressed in this article, that I realise the claims of 
those interested in motor traffic, being a constant passenger in a 
motor car, with special experience of the conditions of the Bath 
road between London and Maidenhead. The suggestions subse- 
quently made are not intended to apply to street traffic in large 
towns, not on the ground that they are not applicable, but in order 
not to complicate unduly the considerations involved in the 
regulation of motor traffic either on the main arterial roads or in 
the smaller country lanes. 

I turn first to country lanes, since my attention has, in a special 
way, been directed this summer to the need of further regulation. 
There are two directions in which the public are entitled to further 
protection against risk and nuisance. Charabancs and motor 
lorries of more than a certain width or weight should not be 
allowed to pass along country lanes without permission, for they 
cause an obstruction to other traffic and they may be a source of 
considerable danger. In cases where there are special reasons 
which would make prohibition not advisable, special regulations 
should be imposed, especially where the width of the motor 
vehicles is such that no other traffic can pass them on the lane 
which they are permitted to use. To prevent complexity and 
overlapping, it would be preferable to place the enforcement of 
these regulations in the hands of the county authority and county 
police. It is often urged that anyone using the roads may take 
proceedings against a careless driver, but practically action of 
this kind cannot be effectively initiated by other than the police 
authority, and few persons desire to act the ungracious part of a 
common informer. The other alternative would be to enlarge the 
country lanes in order to accommodate this heavy traffic, but the 
cost of such enlargement and of subsequent upkeep would 
constitute an unfair burden on the country districts, just one of 
those burdens which are placing the whole agricultural industry 
in such an unfavourable position. 

It is not only the heavy traffic which requires further regulation. 
I had occasion this autumn to write a letter to The Times calling 
attention to a series of motor cycle trials, or races, which had 
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taken place on Sundays through a narrow country lane, with 
many awkward turns and corners. I may say that since then 
the Chief Constable has visited the lane, and expressed his view 
that it is unsuitable either for trials or races, and of such a cha- 
racter that in ordinary driving it requires special care. In one 
respect the effect of this letter was very satisfactory. It produced 
a statement from the Auto-Cycle Union, which may be regarded 
as the central authority for regulating motor cycle traffic, and 
with a special knowledge of all the conditions, that it viewed 
Sunday trials with as much disfavour as I had expressed in my 
letter, and that it strongly deprecated them, never sanctioning 
anything of the kind. On motor cycle racing it declared that no 
such racing ever took place. I accept entirely this statement, 
subject only to the proviso that a so-called trial may have all 
the objections of a race unless it is properly supervised and 
controlled. Adopting this expression of opinion from the Auto- 
Cycle Union, there should be no difficulty in introducing a regula- 
tion which would prevent either trials or racing on Sunday 
through narrow country lanes. If the Auto-Cycle Union has not 
sufficient authority to prevent such trials or races on Sundays, 
adequate powers should be vested in the proper county authority. 
At the present time there is no such power, and in spite of the 
views expressed by the Auto-Cycle Union, some small local motor 
cycle clubs have shown their independence of authority by 
arranging to fix their trials so as to pass down the village street 
during the period, and to the disturbance, of Sunday morning 
service. 

It should not be difficult to provide against the recurrence of 
incidents of this character. I remember very well the conditions 
imposed in a tramway order, issued under the authority of the 
Light Railway Commissioners, to protect the worshippers of a 
village church from the nuisance of tramway traffic during the 
hours of Sunday service. Without such a provision the order 
would not have been sanctioned. The noise of a procession of 
motor cycles far exceeds that of an ordinary tramway service, 
but at the present time there is no control either by Parlia- 
ment or bya public department, since no special authority is 
required, as in the case of tramway construction. I am anxious 
not to complicate the subject of motor cycle regulation by intro- 
ducing the vexed question of Sunday games, since special con- 
siderations arise when annoyance is occasioned to other persons, 
A number of religious-minded persons still appreciate the 
importance of attending public service, and are entitled to 
ask for reasonable protection. It is desirable that the church 
authorities should be alive to the necessity of insisting on such 
protection, and of realising that these annoyances are a simple 
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natural explanation of one of the causes which have led to the 
depletion of church attendance. Sunday games which do not 
cause a nuisance to those who attend places of public worship 
stand on a different footing, and it is desirable not to involve the 
question of the regulation of motor traffic in the discussion which 
surrounds this wider controversy. 

It is not easy to draw the line between trials and races, although 
I appreciate the distinction. I have received letters stating that 
in trials the speed is always kept within the speed limit, and that 
special care is adopted, but the motor cyclists taking part in the 
so-called trials on Sunday morning had, according to the evidence 
brought before me, which I believe to be trustworthy, discarded 
any observance of this limit. It was further said that an 
heraldic officer, called a marshal, followed the trial to remove the 
hideous notices placed along the road. I do not know what may 
have happened in other cases, but the notices in the case to which 
I referred in my letter remained in position for a series of Sundays, 
and were not removed until I took them down after an interval of 
some days. 

It is not, therefore, unreasonable to suggest, in accordance 
with the views of the Auto-Cycle Union, that both trials and 
races should be prohibited on Sundays. Racing should never be 
allowed under any conditions. Before country roads are used for 
trials on days other than Sundays notice should be given to the 
proper authorities, who should have a power to prohibit them 
unless they are satisfied that they will be conducted under adequate 
control as to pace and safety, or if, in their opinion, either the 
character of the roads or the nature of the ordinary traffic renders 
them likely to be an obstruction or a source of public danger. It 
should not be forgotten that the use of roads for trial purposes is 
not an ordinary public use for the passage of traffic, and that on 
every ground, ordinary traffic is entitled to priority. 

Two further matters require consideration. There should be a 
power of fixing speed limits in narrow country lanes at a figure 
less than the ordinary speed limit, but not so low as ten miles an 
hour. At the present time the limitation to ten miles is practically 
disregarded, and the police do not interfere. Whatever limit is 
fixed should be adequately enforced. It is said that new devices 
are under trial to diminish the nuisance of the noise created by 
motor cycles going at a high rate of speed. This is well, and I wish 
all success to the movement, but the law of nuisance as it exists at 
the present time is not an adequate protection against the nuisance 
caused by the noise of such vehicles as motorcycles. If present con- 
ditions are not met by improved devices, further regulation will be 
required, but this isa matter which might stand over, if the designers 
of motor cycles can hold out a reasonable hope of improvement. 
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In addition to the claims I have urged on behalf of those who 
desire to attend the morning Sunday service, and of all who still 
regard Sunday as a day set apart for rest and quiet, there are the 
claims of persons who endeavour to find on one day of the week 
some opportunity of gaining strength to resist the nervous strain 
which modern conditions impose, and to whom the only chance 
comes on the Sunday holiday. Some attention was called in the 
early autumn to an advertisement inserted on behalf of social 
reformers, who cannot be accused of want of social sympathy, 
that they required a country cottage which could be insured against 
the nuisance of noise from dogs and cocks. I hope that the 
advertisers have been successful. It is an illustration of the need 
for preserving Sunday against undue nuisance from preventable 
noises. The danger should be recognised in time, lest we wake up 
to find that we are deprived of the one day on which we can still 
hope to escape the soul-destroying influences of an all-pervading 
mechanical environment. 

Within the limits at my disposal it is only possible to deal 
shortly with regulations required to control adequately motor 
traffic of various classes on the main arterial roads, which in some 
instances are for certain distances similar in their character to 
town streets. The most important question is whether a speed 
limit should be maintained. No doubt it is worse than useless to 
have a speed limit which is habitually exceeded, and which it is 
not attempted to enforce, but I range myself on the side of those 
who believe that a speed limit is required, which should be fixed 
reasonably and then habitually enforced. It is urged that pro- 
vision against driving to the risk of public safety is a sufficient 
protection without a speed limit ; but I am unable to agree in this 
argument. My opinion is based on a reconsideration of the argu- 
ments accepted when a speed limit was first introduced, and on 
experience and observation. One of the most serious dangers at 
the present time arises from the attempt of drivers to cut in between 
passing vehicles, either from a desire to show special skill in driving 
or to carry out the requirements of their passengers or employers. 
The safe method is that the drivers of motor vehicles should be 
content to preserve the average of pace which is determined to 
be reasonable in the general interest, and to take their places 
without racing or otherwise attempting to obtain some special 
advantage over other drivers. Those who instruct their drivers to 
keep within the speed limit, or near thereto, realise the penalty 
to which they are subjected by motors constantly driven past 
them at a high rate of speed, subjecting them to the nuisance both 
of noise and dust. At the present time there is no effective control 
of any kind. The chief offenders are not the drivers of heavy 
traffic or of business cars, but the smart drivers of luxurious cars 
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Unfortunately a prejudice was raised in the early days of motor 
traffic regulation against the method adopted to enforce the speed 
limit, a method designated as a police trap. A curious judgment 
was given that to employ selected persons with the object of 
warning drivers that the police were endeavouring to enforce 
the speed limit was not an interference with the course of 
justice. The same reasoning would apply to the case of a selected 
confederate who was employed to give notice to other law- 
breakers of the approach of the police in order to frustrate 
any chance of successful capture. It is a practical question 
how far a speed limit can be conveniently enforced, but there 
would be a considerable measure of effective control if some of 
the more congested roads were patrolled by a motor vehicle, 
with a carefully adjusted speedometer and driven at a pace not 
exceeding the maximum speed limit for the time being in force. 
A driver passing such a vehicle would be necessarily exceeding 
the speed limit, and in suitable cases a prosecution should be 
instituted. 

In the second place, drivers on public roads should not be 
granted a licence without some test of capacity. At the present 
time any person on the payment of a small fee, and without any 
adequate test of driving capacity, can place in peril all other users 
of a public highway. There appears to be a growing sense of the 
danger incident to drunken drivers, but it is doubtful whether 
adequate punishment is inflicted, and certainly the issue of a 
fresh licence should be suspended for a longer period. A driver 
who has been found to be drunk in charge of a motor vehicle 
has no legitimate ground of complaint if he is prohibited from 
driving for a period of years. It is said that in many cases the 
driver whose licence has been suspended evades the penalty by 
taking out a licence in some district where he is unknown. If 
this is the case, further precautions are required in the granting of 
licences, and anyone seeking to take out a licence while under the 
penalty of suspension deserves serious punishment. Those who 
employ drivers should insist on an exact temperance, having 
regard to the nature of the occupation and at times to its special 
temptations. 

Another subject of immediate importance is the need of further 
powers to ensure a better regulation of traffic in the main arterial 
thoroughfares. I remember before the days of motor traffic, 
when some of the larger street improvements in London, involving 
a heavy cost, were sanctioned, the discussion how far enlarged or 
new streets would be effective to meet the growing traffic require- 
ments unless further powers of traffic regulation were given and 
enforced. The difficulty largely arises from the passage of slow 
heavy traffic, or from the obstruction which such traffic causes 
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when it is drawn up for a considerable time, often in the narrow 
neck of a congested road. Still more awkward is the position 
when there is a stationary heavy vehicle on both sides of the road, 
with only space between for one line of passing traffic. The claims 
of those who have houses or business premises opening into a 
narrow, congested roadway must receive consideration, but 
this should not interfere with a measure of fair regulation. When- 
ever there is an alternative route this slow heavy traffic should be 
diverted. I inquired some months ago why a number of large 
empty vehicles were passing along a crowded street at the time 
when traffic was very heavy, and it was difficult even to cross 
the road in safety. The answer was that they drove through the 
crowded street for the purpose of advertisement. But what- 
ever may be the reason, such vehicles should be diverted, as 
they could have been to a large extent in the particular case to 
which I refer. Improved regulations would not take the place of 
widened or new roads, but the expenditure of huge sums may 
be rendered comparatively ineffective through a want of due regu- 
lations. The conclusion is that a better regulation of motor traffic 
in country lanes and main arterial roads is urgently needed in 
the interest of all classes of traffic, and in order that reasonable 
protection may be afforded against a growing source of nuisance 


and danger. 
PARMOOR, 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S FOREIGN POLICY 


It is proposed in the following pages to discuss the three most 
important questions of foreign policy which have had to be 
decided by the present Government, namely the Ruhr, the Corfu 
incident, and the Turkish treaty. Criticism has generally taken 
the form of saying that they have done too little and said too little. 
Their actions will be discussed later, but a word may be said con- 
cerning expressions of Ministerial opinion with regard to foreign 
affairs. What too often happens is something of this kind. An 
‘incident ’ occurs somewhere beyond the seas. A Minister feels 
called upon to make a pronouncement about it. He decorates 
with the flowers of his eloquence the information hastily collected 
by a civil servant who has never been to the place in question, 
and spends the next few weeks in vainly endeavouring to induce 
the facts of the case to adapt themselves to the points of his speech. 
In questions of internal policy, such as housing or unemployment, 
the fullest and freest discussion is desirable. Governments can 
often, without loss of prestige, accept amendments to their policy 
from their own supporters, or even from the Opposition. In 
foreign affairs, however, it is often the case that the least said, the 
soonest mended. A premature declaration of policy, which must 
often be based upon an imperfect knowledge of the situation, may 
irretrievably commit the Government to points upon which they 
might otherwise be enabled to compromise, and by hurting the 
feelings of foreign nations, who are often, to our ideas, amazingly 
thin-skinned, prevent the possibility of an amicable settlement. 


FRANCE AND THE RUHR 


The critics of the Government’s policy with regard to the 
Ruhr may be divided into two classes : those who consider that 
we ought to support the French through thick and thin and 
those who consider that we should definitely put an end to the 
Entente. As against the first, I hope to show that our interests 
and those of France are not, and never have been, identical, and, 
as against the second, that the termination of the Entente might 
have consequences far more serious than they apparently suppose. 
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The importance of the Entente lies in the fact that it is the 
most hopeful method of preventing our conflicting interests in 
various parts of the world from leading to war. 

In the 120 years before Waterloo we were at war with France 
more often than not, and since then there have been several occa- 
sions on which we have been on the verge of war. If the Entente 
had been in existence at the time of the Fashoda incident the 
question would probably have been settled at a private conference 
between representatives of the two Powers, as the Egyptian and 
other questions afterwards were. 

It is worthy of remark, by the way, that the Fashoda question 
was of far greater importance than was alleged by the Liberals. 
Fashoda itself is merely a village, but its strategical position is 
such that the Power which occupies it commands the whole of 
the White Nile basin, an area of over 200,000 square miles. The 
fact is that there is, as there has been for the last 250 years, a 
certain amount of friction between British and French policy in 
many parts of the world. This has usually been caused by both 
nations pursuing what they considered to be their legitimate 
national interests. Within recent years there has been friction in 
Egypt, Nigeria, Newfoundland, Abyssinia, and Syria, and in 
various other parts of the world. At the present moment there is 
friction at Tangier. 

It is apparently believed by Socialists and others who have 
the word ‘ militarism ’ always in their mouths that there exist in 
this and other countries bodies of responsible men who regard 
war as an end in itself. Whatever may have been the case as 
regards ancient conquerors, such as Alexander or Pyrrhus, it may 
safely be said that such an opinion has never been held by any 
ruler or body of rulers in modern Europe 

Even Napoleon believed that France’s interests were identical 
with his own, and his wars were chiefly due to his desire to stabilise 
his position and to employ a vast army which was in existence 
before he came into power, and which, for both political and 
economic reasons, he was unable to disband. 

Wars, as a rule, arise from one of two causes. In one a nation 
finds that a growing population needs territorial and economic 
expansion, and seeks it at the expense of its weaker neighbours. 
In general terms it may be said that such was Germany’s reason 
for embarking on the Great War. In the other two nations 
find their interests irreconcilable. Such was the cause of our 
wars with France in the eighteenth century. India was the prin- 
cipal bone of contention. We could not both have it, and the 
result of the French failure was the national bankruptcy which 
led to the Revolution, while the result of our success was a century 
of commercial expansion and supremacy. 
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It is easy for a Government to declare, and to wage, war if they 
have behind them an enthusiastic population. It is less easy to 
kindle this enthusiasm unless the people have been taught to regard 
the opponent nation as their natural enemies, and war as desirable 
or inevitable. Those therefore who, on the platform and in the 
Press, are abusing and preaching hatred of France, are adopting 
the surest course to make it easy for the Government of this 
country to declare war against France when the next serious clash 
between our interests arises. 

The aspect of the Entente which I have described is, no doubt, 
present in the minds of the Government, and also in that of Lord 
Grey of Fallodon, to whom the existence of the Entente is so 
largely due, but it has been disregarded by Messrs. Asquith and 
Lloyd George, and is probably strange to the Socialist dema- 
gogues. Mr. Asquith has stated that the Entente cannot continue 
unless the French abandon the views of M. Poincaré and adopt 
those of Mr. Asquith. It is difficult to imagine that he seriously 
expects the French to become a nation of Wee Frees, or that he 
proposes that we should declare war upon them unless they do 
so, but allowance must be made for the difficulty he finds in 
obtaining material adequate to support the platform of a united 
Liberal Party. 

Mr. Lloyd George, though responsible as much as anyone for 
the present state of Europe, appears to take a malicious pleasure 
in the difficulties of the Government, and by his rabidly anti- 
French utterances has done his best to prevent an amicable 
settlement. Neither he nor Mr. Asquith has stated what the 
Government ought to do. 

The suggestion of the Labour Party is that we should invite 
America to intervene, which she has repeatedly and emphatically 
declined to do. That she is right from her own point of view will 
only be doubted by those who consider themselves competent to 
step, at a moment’s notice, into President Coolidge’s shoes. 

The only suggestion for action comes from Lord Birkenhead, 
who recommends the withdrawal of our representative from the 
Reparations Commission and of our Army from the Rhine. There 
are numerous arguments in favour of this course, but the chief 
one against it is that it would not solve the problem. 

France’s action in the Ruhr can be regarded in four different 
ways : 

1. As a legitimate and the most promising way of obtaining 
reparations. 

2. Asa genuine, but mistaken, scheme for exacting reparations 
for herself and her allies as fixed by the Treaty. 

3. As advantageous to France and legitimately taken in her 
own interests, but detrimental to this country. 
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4. As due to lust for power, territory, and revenge. 

The first view is that adopted by Lord Rothermere and his 
school, and they recommend in consequence that we should 
support France in her actions. Mere verbal support would 
obviously have little effect, and the only effective method would 
be to increase our Rhine Army and occupy another slice of 
German territory. Besides being very expensive, this would 
probably result in creating further chaos in Germany and thus 
further postponing both the possibility of obtaining reparations 
and the resumption of normal trade. 

The second view is that adopted by the Government, and it is 
difficult in this case to see what they could do except what they 
are doing; that is, to maintain friendly relations with France 
without actively supporting her. To sit on the fence is never 
heroic, but if the ground on both sides is flooded it may be the 
only prudent course. 

The third view is one which should be considered by the 
advocates of unconditional support of France. Although she may 
fail to obtain reparations, and therefore prevent us from obtaining 
any, she may succeed in breaking up Germany and in concluding 
treaties satisfactory to herself, but injurious to us, with the 
secessionist States. On several occasions since the war, in Turkey, 
in Poland, and elsewhere, she has acted with an exclusive con- 
sideration of her own interests, and may be presumed to be capable 
of doing so again. It would be impossible altogether to blame 
her. A country which finds itself in difficulty or danger is bound 
to consider its own interests before those of foreigners, and there 
can be no doubt that there is throughout France a genuine fear 
that it is only a question of time before a united Germany will 
again be in a position to attack her, and this time to conquer her. 

If the British Government were to adopt this view of the case, 
it is still difficult to see what action they could take. It is very 
doubtful whether we should be able, even if we were willing, to 
turn the French out of the Ruhr by force of arms, even with such 
assistance as Germany might be able to give us were we to form 
an alliance with her. It is quite clear that we cannot persuade 
the French to leave the Ruhr. The only other alternative would 
be to form an alliance with Italy against France, and there 
appears to be no prospect of our being able to achieve this. The 
only course would seem to be to await events. It seems likely 
that the French are beginning to realise that they have got them- 
selves into an awkward position, and their reception of Lord 
Curzon’s statement at the Imperial Conference does not appear 
to indicate a feeling of calm confidence. 

Those who consider that France is out to dominate Europe 
have logically no alternative to urging an immediate declaration 
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of war. If France were to be left without a serious rival on the 
continent of Europe, she would be a perpetual menace to this 
country. Her preponderance in the air has already compelled 
us largely to increase the expenditure on our Air Force. We 
should be compelled to strengthen, at vast expense, our Army, 
Navy, and the coastal and anti-aircraft defences. It would 
obviously be better to attack her before she has consolidated her 
position and while we have still available the officers and men 
trained in the Great War. Let those who put forward this view 
of the French actions consider whither it must inevitably lead. 


ITALY 


In discussing the murder of the Italian Commission on the 
Greek side of the Greco-Albanian frontier, let us first consider 
what would have occurred had the Italians not occupied Corfu, 
but agreed to submit the question to the League of Nations. 

The Greeks are known to disapprove of the proceedings of the 
Boundary Commission, and are doubtless desirous to avoid any 
action which might lead to unpopularity in the debatable area. 
While expressing more or less perfunctory regret for the murders, 
the Greek Government would probably have taken no serious 
steps to discover the murderers, or to bring them to justice if 
discovered, while the question of compensation would have been 
indefinitely postponed. The appeal to the League of Nations was 
well calculated to bring about such a postponement, as it would, 
no doubt, have taken the Council of the League several months 
at least to arrive at a decision. Meanwhile the prestige of Italy 
in the Near East would have suffered severely ; Greeks would 
have been crowing over Italians in every city of the Levant, and 
the Greeks in Epirus would have been encouraged to expect a 
revision of the boundary. Signor Mussolini’s position would have 
been particularly awkward. He has repeatedly in his public 
utterances placed the safeguarding of Italy’s external interests 
at the head of his political programme. To have refrained from 
taking any decisive action in the first crisis which occurred after 
his assumption of power would undoubtedly have done him 
serious damage in the eyes of his own supporters and placed a 
weapon in the hands of his political opponents. From his point 
of view, therefore, action of some kind was imperative, and the 
occupation of Corfu was the easiest and most obvious form of 
action. The bombardment appears to have been unnecessary 
and therefore unjustifiable, but if so, it was the fault of the 
admiral in command and not of Signor Mussolini, though he is 
too big a man not to accept responsibility for the actions of his 
subordinates 
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Let us now consider the position of the British Government. 
Three courses were open to it: first to do nothing; second, to 
attempt to settle the question by diplomatic methods; and 
thirdly, to apply force. In view of our interests in the Mediter- 
ranean, our engagements to Greece, and the obvious desirability 
of preventing war if possible, the second course was clearly pre- 
ferable to the first and was adopted by the Government. Although 
the decision arrived at by the Conference of Ambassadors may be 
open to criticism, yet it has achieved the two objects most impor- 
tant from our point of view, namely the avoidance of war and 
the restoration of Corfu to Greece Although the latter object 
was, from our point of view, eminently desirable, it does not 
follow that it was equally so from the point of view of the Italians, 
who have a long and historic connection with Corfu, or that the 
interests of two nations cannot clash without one of them being 
definitely in the wrong. As regards the application of force, 
although our fire-eating pacifists did not propose that we should 
actually declare war on Italy, yet they suggested a blockade, 
which in the case of a proud and well-armed nation like the 
Italians would probably have led to war. 

Our Government deserve little credit for declining to entertain 
the idea of acting against Italy on behalf of the League of Nations. 
Had they done so they would have shown themselves quite un- 
worthy of their position. Such a course would have meant that 
we should have been hampered in our actions by the Council of 
the League, and should have been unable to recoup ourselves for 
our loss of trade, expenditure of money, and probable effusion of 
blood. 

The root cause of the whole trouble was that Italy was allowed 
to delimit the boundaries of Albania, since she is interested in 
maintaining the independence of that country, with a view 
to preventing the possibility of either Yugo-Slavia or Greece 
challenging her supremacy in the Adriatic. Albania is a 
mountainous region, inhabited by semi-barbarous and mutually 
antagonistic tribesmen. As an independent State, it is a thorn 
in the side of both Yugo-Slavia and Greece and a perpetual 
menace to the peace of Europe. Greece had good reason to be 
dissatisfied with the situation, but that is not to say that she 
should be encouraged to protest against it by allowing people to 
kill Italian generals on her territory. She must wait until she is 
strong enough to deal adequately with the situation, for which 
none of the actors in the recent crisis were responsible. For this, 
as for so many of the other questions which now endanger the 
peace of Europe, the ultimate responsibility rests with the Peace 
Conference. 
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TURKEY 


A great deal of dissatisfaction has been expressed at the 
terms of the treaty recently concluded with Turkey. Let us 
consider the facts. In 1919 Turkey was in a state of collapse. 
She was almost destitute of munitions, and her surviving fighting 
men were exhausted by years of fighting, not only against the 
Allies, but previously against Italy and also in the Yemen. In all 
probability she would have been willing to conclude peace on 
terms most favourable to us. The reason why no overtures were 
made to her must be sought in the policy of establishing the 
Greeks in Anatolia. For this policy, which was foredoomed to 
failure, and which has been the cause of death and misery to 
hundreds of thousands of both Greeks and Turks, Mr. Lloyd 
George must be held chiefly, if not solely, responsible. One of the 
‘consequences of this policy was the setting up of the National 
Government at Angora and the rise to power of Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, the able soldier and statesman, who may unquestionably 
be regarded as the founder of the new Turkey. 

The first success of the Turks was in Northern Syria in 1920, 
Exactly what occurred has never been made public, the French 
Government having, with great adroitness, succeeded in keeping 
it out of the Press, but it appears that the French lost several 
thousand men, and they were compelled to evacuate Northern 
Syria and also Cilicia. 

These events have greatly modified the policy of France 
towards Turkey ever since, and to them may be attributed the 
Franklin-Bouillon agreement and the attitude of the French 
Government at the time of the Chanak incident. 

The fact is that, while the French amour propre will not allow 
them to evacuate Syria, they cannot afford to maintain there a 
sufficient force to safeguard it against a Turkish attack. In the 
facts that there are in Syria a large number of Turks, and also 
many Arabs with Turkish sympathies, that the recovery of Syria 
. is one of the professed objects of the Turkish Nationalists, and 
that France knows that this object could be achieved should the 
Turkish Government so determine, may be sought the explanation 
of recent French policy with regard to Turkey. 

In spite of the non-co-operation of France, Mr. Lloyd George 
persisted in his attitude of uncompromising hostility to the Turks, 
and continued, in the face of the advice which he received from 
most, if not all, of his expert advisers, to prophesy the complete 
success of the Greeks. In the beginning of 1922, however, it 
became known that the Greeks were in an extremely precarious 
position, and a belated attempt was made to open negotiations 
with the Turks. The Turks had, however, by this time regained 
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their self-confidence, and had also obtained, largely, it is said, 
from French sources, an adequate supply of munitions of war. 
Soon afterwards they began the operations which resulted in the 
complete overthrow of the Greeks and their expulsion from Asia 
Minor. 

Then followed the advance of the Turks upon Constantinople 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s hysterical screams for war. War was 
only avoided by the tact and ability of British representatives on 
the spot, and the result of Mr. Lloyd George’s outburst was his 
own fall from power. 

It must be admitted, however, that the British stand at 
Chanak had the effect of raising British prestige in the Near East, 
which had been considerably lowered by Mr. Lloyd George’s pre- 
vious policy, and so enabled the new Government to negotiate 
with the Turk; in more favourable circumstances than would 
otherwise have been the case. Exception, in fact, can be taken 
less to Mr. Lloyd George’s action in the crisis than to his inflam- 
matory utterances, which almost precipitated the disaster his 
action was calculated to avoid. 

The Coalition Government had frequently laid stress upon 
the urgency of an immediate peace with Turkey. The chief 
reasons for this, which were indeed obvious, were the desirability of 
restoring our trade in the Levant, our unsatisfactory position in 
Mesopotamia, and the Khilafat agitation in India. As we have 
seen, however, no steps were taken until it was too late, and the 
negotiation of a treaty with Turkey was one of the first questions 
to engage the attention of the new Government. 

The reasons why th: first Lausanne Conference ended in 
failure may be given shortly as, firstly, that the Allies tended to 
regard themselves as conquerors negotiating with a conquered 
nation, whereas the Turks, flushed with their recent victories, 
claimed equality with the Allied Powers, and, secondly, that the 
Turks considered their position so strong that they had more to 
gain by delay than by giving way upon any point which they 
considered important. 

The second Conference met under more favourable auspices. 
The Allies had by this time more fully realised the strength of 
Turkey’s position and the difficulty of coercing her, while the 
necessity for the reduction of armaments and the resumption of 
normal intercourse with Europe was becoming clear to the 
Turks. In the treaty recently concluded the Allies had to give 
way on several points, but, on the whole, the balance was fairly 
maintained. The Turk recognised the independence of the Arab 
countries, and accepted the proposed European frontier and the 
demilitarisation of the Straits. The latter concession will be 
valuable as long as peace lasts, though, in the event of Turkey 
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becoming engaged in hostilities with any European country, it 
will probably become a dead letter. Criticism has been directed 
to the fact that no provision was made for the C£cumenical 
Patriarch and the Armenians. As regards the former, it is really 
just as unpractical for us to put into a treaty with Turkey a 
clause permanently fixing his status as it wovld be for the Ger- 
mans to put into a treaty with us a clause giving the status of the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster. As regards the 
Armenians, whatever wrongs they have suffered, it is clearly out 
of the question for any nation willingly to abrogate its sovereign 
rights over its own subjects. Interference by any nation in the 
internal affairs of another is bound to be ineffective unless it can 
be supported by armed force. The fact is, that ovr well-inten- 
tioned meddlers have not accustomed themselves to the idea of the 
Turks as a nation of at least the same calibre as Portugal or Para- 
guay, with whose internal affairs they would not think of meddling. 
They have still in their minds the idea of the sick man of Europe, 
liable to be intimidated by anyone who chose to send a battleship 
to the Bosphorus. 

It is clear that agreement on disputed points between two 
Powers can only be reached after a good deal of give-and-take on 
both sides; that no amount of argument and discussion can alter 
the facts of the situation and that unless one party is utterly 
unreasonable, which the Turks certainly were not, the other party 
is justified in not coming to terms only if it considers that the 
points at issue are of sufficient importance to be made a casus 
belli. It remains for the critics of the treaty to state which, in 
their opinion, these points were. 

RAGLAN, 





THE EVIL BOLSHEVIST GOVERNMENT 


ANYONE who had followed closely events in Russia from the 
termination of the Japanese war of 1904-5 knew perfectly well 
that it was only a question of time before an upheaval in that 
country must take place. In 1905 serious revolutionary outbreaks 
occurred in various parts of the Empire. They were repressed 
with great severity, and the outside world heard little or nothing 
about them. 

When the Great War of 1914-18 broke out it was popular with 
the uneducated masses. They did not understand the original 
causes, but in their slowly working brains they had a dim notion 
that it was to be a struggle @ l’outrance between the Slav and 
Teuton. The military experts of some foreign countries fully 
believed that the Russian Army was ready to take its place 
alongside the best equipped and trained armies of the Western 
Powers. But not all the experts held this view. Field Marshal 
Sir Henry Wilson, who had studied their organisation on the 
spot, told me in 1913 that when the Great War broke out it 
would be found that the Russian Army had learnt little or nothing 
from the Japanese war. While all our papers, in the early part 
of the war, were full of the ‘ irresistible power of the great Russian 
steam-roller,’ which was to cause the fall of Berlin in 1914, the 
same authority predicted that, though the Russians would form a 
great defensive army, they could never carry out a lengthy offensive 
when opposed to the Germans. 

The Russian Army made one of the most heroic defences known 
in history, with their terrible shortage of rifles, guns and ammuni- 
tion, but the provisional Government under Rodzianko, Kerensky, 
and Miliukoff, etc., all patriotic Russians, soon lost control, and 
the Army organisation broke down, owing to the abolition of 
discipline resulting from the new laws issued by that Government, 
and signed by Gutchkoff. 

With the downfall of the dynasty the simple moujik could no 
longer say, ‘ Tsar Batiouchka’ (‘ our little father the Tsar ’), and all 
who knew the Russian peasants must be aware that ‘God and the 
Tsar!’ was the foundation of their religion. The new cry of 
Kerensky, ‘ Zemla i vola!’ (‘ Land and liberty ! ’), was no efficient 
substitute. 
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These new laws, which were issued under Ukase No. 2, brought 
about the débdcle of the Army, and Lenin, Trotsky, Dzerjinsky, 
Kameneff, Radek, Stalin, etc., made use of that period of anarchy 
to consolidate their power. 

From that time to the present moment, a period of six years, 
Russia has groaned under the domination of these men. Where 
one may have dropped out his place has been taken by another 
just as cruel and crafty. It would be useless for me to enlarge on the 
inhuman cruelties committed during the ensuing years. They are 
known to all the world. The worst outrages told of the French 
Revolution pale before them, and history will record that this was 
the greatest period of bloodshed, lust and cruelty that ever has 
shocked a horrified civilisation. Not only were these cruelties 
perpetrated on Russians, but also on many persons of other 
nationalities. We have many accounts of British subjects thrown 
into Bolshevist prisons, and left to rot and die in them. Some 
survivors are now in England with their health permanently 
ruined, and if it had not been for the splendid efforts of the Rev. 
Mr. North, our chaplain in Moscow, who defied all orders of the 
Bolsheviks that no help should be given to our people in prison, 
the death-roll would have been even heavier than it was. These 
countrymen of ours have lost everything they possessed in the 
world. They were mostly people of moderate means who had lived 
in Russia all their lives, retired foremen, bank and insurance 
clerks, small traders, etc. Many of them had married Russian 
wives and had done their utmost to make the name of England 
loved and respected amongst the Russian people. The reputation 
they had established for British uprightness, honesty and fair 
dealing with the populace is no small matter as regards the future. 

Let us remember that, out of a population of 160 millions, there 
are not in Russia more than some 300,000 avowed Communists 
and Bolsheviks. The Russians as a nation are not and never have 
been Bolshevist. The national craving was for the possession of 
more land. Once that craving was satisfied, they soon discovered 
that they had got more than they could possibly cultivate ; and, 
as the Red Guards demanded that all surplus stocks should be 
handed over to them, the peasants refused to cultivate more land 
than would provide food for their own use, or else they hid their 
produce from the commissars. Numbers of commissars have been 
killed by the peasants whilst endeavouring to seize foodstuffs, 
and it is certainly true that the 130 million moujiks as a body are 
now entirely opposed to all communistic theories. 

The great réle played by our manufacturing firms, such as the 
Hubbards, Coatses, De Jerseys, Reddaway, Elworthy, Russo- 
Asiatic, Spies Petroleum, Baku Consolidated, etc., to mention 
only a few, in the development of Russian life, should not be over- 
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looked. In all their large mills and works they had set a high 
standard for the welfare of Russian industrial life by building 
churches, schools and hospitals, and at the present moment there 
are tens of thousands of Russian workmen who would welcome 
the return of their old British employers. The workmen now 
realise that this cannot take place until the properties are returned 
to their rightful owners. The British are, so far, the most popular 
nation with the masses for the reasons that I have given, and, at 
the same time, the most unpopular with the Soviet Government. 
They endeavour to frighten us by telling us that Germany will 
sweep the Russian market. That isa Bolshevist economic fallacy ; 
Russia is large enough for every country to take its share of 
trade. 

German trade was predominant before the war. In 1913 
German exports to Russia amounted to about 60,000,000/., while 
British exports were valued at 20,000,000/., and this predominance 
will continue, owing to the geographical position of Germany. In 
1914 there were about two million Germans living in Russia, and 
of these it is safe to say that at least twenty Germans could talk 
Russian as against one Englishman who possessed this qualifica- 
tion. The number of large German factories was small compared 
to ours, the Germans being primarily traders ; yet, with all their 
trade advantages, they were never really popular. 

Our popularity should be a priceless asset when the day comes 
for the masses in Russia to cast from them the fetters of Bolshevism. 

So far I have avoided politics; but when considering the 
Russian question the two things are so closely connected that it 
is impossible to steer clear of the political side, for, as the Soviet 
Government has nationalised everything, it follows that every- 
thing is political. The Russian Government is a revolutionary 
Government and is maintained in power solely by violence and the 
terror of the Che-Ka, and though said to be a democratic Govern- 
ment, the bulk of the people have no say in the matter. This 
being the case, one would imagine that the civilised and advanced 
Powers of the West would have avoided all official contact with it, 
and that is indeed the line of action adopted to-day by France 
and America. I am convinced that we shall for ever regret the 
insane policy that Mr. Lloyd George thought right to adopt 
towards the Soviet Government on behalf of England. The 
‘ exploration of this avenue’ began in 1919, when the suggestion 
was made that we should meet the Russians at Prinkipo, but this 
was turned down by all the other Powers. In 1921 the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, who was always in a hurry to do 
something sensational, carried through the Trade Agreement with 
the Soviets as a great stroke of genius. It was to place us ina 
more advantageous position than all the other countries for 
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trading with Russia. To seek a parallel, can anyone who has read 
the history of the French Revolution imagine Pitt inviting 
Robespierre and Danton to come and set up business in our midst ? 
For this is practically what it means. As regards trade it has done 
us no good, and in many ways has done us great harm. To the 
Bolsheviks it has been of inestimable value, and there is nothing 
they would dislike more than to see it cancelled. 

The Trade Agreement was followed by the Genoa Conference, 
which, like many other conferences, was entirely abortive so far 
as we were concerned. The Bolshevist delegates arrived at Genoa 
with swelled heads, and, after much feasting and photographing, 
returned to Moscow with their heads in much the same condition as 
when they started. Then the Hague Conference, where, beyond 
the fact that M. Litvinoff made some sort of tenative offer about 
properties and debts, little advance was made on Genoa. 

The purpose of the Trade Agreement signed by Sir Robert 
Horne and M. Krassin was to give us preferential trade with 
Russia. Has it done so? Not at all. America, who has no trade 
agreement, and, as a Government, has always taken the line that 
she would have no dealings with the Bolsheviks, who have 
violated every principle of honest trade, has improved the volume 
of her trade with Russia during the last two years far beyond any 
results that we have obtained. Germany has, of course, improved 
her trade, as one would have anticipated, for she alone has a treaty 
with Moscow. 

In the matter of concessions from the Soviets one would have 
expected to find a preference for the British. But, on the contrary, 
out of the last list published in the Jzvestia, giving details of twenty- 
nine concessions granted to foreigners, the first ten are German 
concessions. Second on the list comes America with six, and 
Britain comes next with five. The remaining eight are divided 
amongst other European nations. Neither is this all. When 
examining the concessions one finds that the German and American 
concessions are nearly all such as will provide work for German 
and American workmen. Our five concessions are as follows :— 

(x) An agreement for the restoration and working of the Indo- 
European telegraph line. 

(2) An agreement with certain English firms for the formation 
of a mixed company, ‘ Russangloles,’ for the export of 
timber. 

(3) An agreement with the English firm ‘ Hudson Bay Com- 
pany ’ for the import of necessary goods into Kamchatka. 

(4) An agreement with an English firm for the export of 
eggs. 

(5) An agreement with an English firm for the export of offals 
(kishkt). 
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Not one of which will provide a day’s work for one single British 
workman. 

Could No. 5 be a lapse into grim Bolshevist humour? Is it a 
grant to export ‘ guts ’ to Britain ? 

The above will show clearly enough that we have derived no 
benefit from the Trade Agreement. 

Let us see what the Bolsheviks have derived from it. 

They have been allowed to come and settle down in Moorgate 
Street ; to found their own companies under the protection of our 
laws (vide ‘ Arcos’ and ‘Centrosoyus ’) ; to refuse or grant permission 
for any persons or goods to enter Russia. Moreover, they have 
been able through this agency to sell in this country vast quanti- 
ties of oil and timber actually stolen from British-owned properties 
in Russia. (I will not trouble my readers with the names of owners 
and approximate amount of money raised by this means, but I 
could easily do so if required.) Nothing has so far been said in 
this article about the peculiar actions of the Bolsheviks in regard 
to Article 1 of the Trade Agreement (the undertaking to refrain 
from propaganda) ; but in April 1923 the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs sent a strongly worded note to Moscow after our 
representative there had been treated with studied insolence. From 
first-hand information received from a most trustworthy English- 
man who was in Moscow at the time, this Foreign Office note fell 
into the Bolshevist camp like a bombshell; there was great con- 
sternation ; they believed that England meant business this time. 
Unfortunately, after some trivial concessions from the Soviet 
and promises (!) to carry out other demands, our Foreign Office 
announced itself as being quite satisfied, and the correspondence 
was closed. One can perhaps imagine the joy and relief of the 
Soviet at this exhibition of our folly! Little wonder that Trotsky 
announced shortly after that the Soviet Government had won 
a glorious diplomatic victory at the cost of 13,000l., the sum 
paid for the murder of Mr. Davison and the disgraceful im- 
prisonment of Mrs. Stan Harding ! 

We are now being treated to a great deal of propaganda 
regarding the new Soviet currency (the échervonetz) and its stability. 

There is no getting away from the fact that so long as Russia 
is ruled by the present Junta and their terrorist instrument, the 
Che-Ka, with its inquisitorial tyranny, there never can be peace in 
Europe or any real development of honest trade with Russia. 
The majority of people in this country have no idea what a remark- 
able body the Che-Ka is (now called the Gosudarstvenoye Poli- 
titcheskoye Ukravleneye—State Political Department). It is a 
combination of the old Okhrana, i.e., the Secret Police of Tsarist 
days, and all the cleverest inquisitors and torturers that the 
Revolution has cast up. It is practically a self-contained army, 
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with unlimited powers of search and inquiry, also the power of 
life or death. It has ramifications all over Europe. A special 
department is attached for translating every reference in all 
foreign newspapers or periodicals to Soviet affairs. One instance 
of the power of the Che-Ka is sufficient. The writer had occasion 
not long ago to introduce a deputation to a Committee of the 
House of Commons whose members were interested in Russian 
affairs. As one of his friends had quite recently returned from 
Moscow, he naturally invited him to form one of the deputation. 
The answer he received from his friend was that he could not 
come, as the Che-Ka would hear of it, and he would never be allowed 
to return to Russia. In plain language, an Englishman with large 
interests in Russia could not go to his own House of Commons 
for fear of the Che-Ka. Such is the present rule in Russia. Any 
return to normal conditions must come from within, from the mass 
of the people. Was it Wellington or was it Napoleon who said 
that ‘ the best general was the one who could see what was going 
on on the other side of the hill’? Would it be presumptuous on 
my part to make a guess as to the mission of M. Rakovsky to 
London ? This individual arrived in England on September 30 
to take up his duties as head of the Trade Delegation. M. Krassin, 
who preceded him in that post, accompanied him, ostensibly to see 
his family, but in all probability to introduce M. Rakovsky to the 
‘best circles,’ to those who are in favour of recognising de jure the 
Soviet Government. No one knows better than M. Krassin that 
the economical position of the Soviets is perilous ; he is reported 
to have said in Moscow that the ‘ only hope for Russia depended 
on a loan.’ With a view to obtaining official recognition and the 
loan, it is almost certain that M. Rakovsky will endeavour to 
open negotiations with our Government regarding the acknowledg- 
ment of debts and the return of confiscated properties. The only 
terms on which the Government would ever consent to negotiate 
are known to all the world. They were clearly stated in the House 
of Commons by the late Prime Minister on November 30, 1922, 
and Mr. Bonar Law’s statement was confirmed by Mr. Baldwin 
some months ago. 

I do not know if M. Rakovsky has ever been in England, but 
I am quite certain that he knows nothing about British finance. 
In order to improve his knowledge it would be well for him to study 
Mr. E. C. Grenfell’s speech made at the Cannon Street Hotel on 
May 31 last. Mr. Grenfell said (to quote a short extract from his 
admirable speech) : 


If the present Government of Russia is to go on, it should see that 
honesty is the best policy, see that it can get nothing except on credit, 
because if it has expropriated its loot, if it is at the end of its supply of 
stolen goods, where is it to go? It can come here, and it can go elsewhere, 
but you know enough about credit to know this: that there are some 
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people with a good record and a few hundred pounds of capital, and they 
can borrow thousands of capital, and you won’t lend them anything except 
against absolutely their capital in your hands ; and there are people with 
a large amount of assets, large capital, who can borrow nothing, and those 
with very small assets who can borrow a great deal. It is all a matter of 
tradition ; it is a matter of good behaviour ; it is a question of long record 
of probity or of good position. 

Now credit is difficult to create. Credit is slow of growth, and the 
slightest criticism is apt to blowit away. It is a hard task that Russia has 
to build herself up again ; but I believe, much as many people have lost 
in the past, they are ready, provided there is evidence of good intention, 
to let their debts, once recognised, be put off for a period, because thereby 
alone they may get in the end some large proportion back. 

I will finish by saying this : that it is not the foreign Governments that 
Russia must look to for their help in the future ; they must look, as in the 
past, to the private investor. Once the private investor is assured that 
it is a good risk, money will flow into Russia. 


From this speech and others M. Rakovsky will be able to 
estimate the chance of obtaining any loans or credit from England. 
M. Rakovsky will also probably make an attempt to secure 
support for Soviet recognition from those in this country who know 
little about Russia by means of some vague offer of an intention 
to summon a Constituent Assembly to decide on the future form 
of government. 

What sort of free election could take place in that country ? 
It would be conducted under the close supervision of the Che-Ka, 
supported by the Red Army. No one can possibly believe that 
these human vultures, who have settled on the prostrate carcase of 
Great Russia, are at all likely to risk losing both their position and 
power by submitting their future to a freely elected assembly. 

For six years these adventurers, some of whom hail from the 
slums of New York and London, and others from Roumania and 
Bulgaria, have been in power, and they intend to remain, if terror 
can maintain them there. 

A Constituent Assembly will probably ultimately decide the 
future of Russia, as it did in 1613 after a period of fifteen years’ 
upheaval (Smoutnoye vremia—time of troubles), but it will be an 
assembly of the people, led by a patriot to whom the present rulers 
of Russia will have to answer for their misdeeds. 

The Russian Soviet Government has forfeited all confidence, 
it has brought the credit of a once great country to a lower level 
than that of many a Central American republic, and it must 
learn that confidence on which credit is built will only be extended 
to those whose word can be depended on and whose promises will 


be fulfilled. 
CHARLES R. HUNTER 
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MADAME DE SEGUR 


Do French children still read Mme. de Ségur, or has she become as 
vieux-jeu as L’Ami des Enfants or Adéle et Théodore ? 

However that may be, she is still read in England, for English 
parents are conservative, and whatever new books the French 
governess may import the English mother will have kept some of 
her old schoolroom favourites in their scarlet and gold coats, and 
will feel a peculiar pleasure when her children are old enough to 
love Les Malheurs de Sophie. 

Mme. de Ségur was born at St. Petersburg in 1799, so that she 
was thirteen when her namesake (perhaps relative ?) Rostopchine 
set fire to Moscow. I do not know—lI wish I did—how she came 
to marry the Comte de Ségur, except that there was a link between 
Russia and the De Ségur family since the time of Catherine II., 
neither do I know what relation the Comte was to the various 
Marquises de Ségur who distinguished themselves as soldiers, 
diplomats, historians, in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Perhaps he was a younger brother of the historian. 
Larousse is silent on those points, and Lauson disdains to mention 
Mme. de Ségur at all. But I do feel that I know a good deal 
about her childhood, for it is easy to guess—and indeed I have 
been told so on good authority—that Les Malheurs de Supiie is 
largely autobiographical. 

The christian name of a comtesse or a marquise is a mystery 
not to be disclosed to the vulgar, and Larousse does not disclose 
Mme. de Ségur’s, but it was most probably ‘Sophie,’ a popular 
name in Russia, and one may conjecture that she had a playmate 
(brother or cousin) named Paul. ‘ Elle avait une bonne grosse 
figure bien fraiche, bien gaie, avec de trés beaux yeux gris, un 
nez en l’air et un peu gros, une bouche grande et toujours préte 
a rire, des cheveux blonds pas frisés et coupés court comme ceux 
d’un garcon.’ Surely a portrait of the little Russian girl. ‘ Elle 
aimait a étre bien mise, et elle était toujours trés mal habillée : 
une simple robe en percale blanche, décolletée et 4 manches 
courtes, hiver comme été, des bas un peu gros et des souliers de 
peau noire, jamais de chapeau ni de gants. Sa maman pensait 
qu’il était bon de l’habituer au soleil, 4 la pluie, au vent, au froid.’ 
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Obviously a child of the early eighteen-hundreds, with a strong- 
minded mamma of Rousseau’s school, quite out of place among 
the frilly, braid and tarlatan-decked children of the ’fifties. The 
forest, too, in which Sophie was nearly devoured by wolves—one 
feels that it grew in Russia rather than in Normandy, where the 
Sophie trilogy is set. I wonder whether the grandchildren, for 
whom the stories were written, knew that Bonne-Maman, who 
was so good, who could invent characters as saintly as ‘ Juliette ’ 
in Un bon petit Diable, had once upon a time cut her eyebrows 
off and stood under a rainwater gutter to make her hair curl, 
and . . . no, we refuse to believe that she really cut the goldfish 
in pieces. 

Though Sophie is probably the only faithful portrait that 
Mme. de Ségur drew, she called her favourite characters after her 
grandchildren, much to their delight, no doubt. Camille and 
Madeleine, ‘les petites filles modéles,’ really existed (but with 
their proper share of original sin, we hope) ; De Malaret was their 
name. And there were Jacques de Pitray (Traypi in Les 
Vacances) ; Pierre and Henri de Ségur, who come off so badly 
at the shooting party in Les mémoires d'un dne; Elisabeth 
Fresneau (Chéneau in Sophie) and her brother Armand ; Thérése, 
whose surname I forget, and who comes into Les mémoires d’un 
ane. They all appear in Les bons enfants. Are some of the ‘ good 
children ’ alive to-day, I wonder ? 

What is the charm of Mme. de Ségur? Chiefly, I think, the 
mixture of unbridled fantasy and realism so like the stories which 
children make up for their private comfort and amusement, those 
dear, endless stories which we can never tell ourselves again when 
we let in the demons of ‘ probability,’ ‘ elimination,’ ‘ form.’ 
That she was completely unscrupulous in her imaginings does not 
worry the reader under tweive, unless he be something of a prig. 
What is important is that there are no unintelligible grown-up 
fantasies which ‘ say one thing and mean another,’ no puzzling 
jokes which Ten-years Old can’t understand, no digressions on 
morals or politics such as disfigure The Water Babies. M. Georgey, 
the ‘ Anglais excentrique,’ ‘ les deux Polonais,’ General Dourakine, 
Mme. Mac’miche, M. Old-Nick (presumably created after a night- 
mare following the reading of Nicholas Nickleby), bear no relation 
to reality whatever, neither do Juliette and M. de Rosbourg, 
that flawless ‘ capitaine de vaisseau ’ who was also, unlike most 
of his kind, a millionaire. It is nearly always summer in her 
books, a long, perfect summer, in which wallflowers, roses, dahlias, 
strawberries, cherries, nuts, flourish together in charming con- 
fusion. The unfortunate chicken in Sophie has, when ‘ né depuis 
une heure,’ ‘ des plumes noires comme celles d’un corbeau ’ and 
“une jolie huppe sur la téte’ . ... a remarkable chicken! Beau- 
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Minon, ‘ un chat angora de la plus belle espéce,’ has ‘de beaux 
yeux noirs brillants comme des soleils’ . . . a still more remark- 
able cat! What does it matter? The story’s the thing, and it 
may be trusted to flow on, vivid and exciting. Seven-years Old, 
who is learning French, forgets its difficulties in the thrill of 
wondering what will happen next. What will naughty Sophie 
do? What will Charles think of to worry Mme. Mac’miche and 
escape her beatings ? What scrape will Innocent and Simplicie 
get into? What will that clever donkey Cadichon do ? 

The emotions are such as Seven-years Old can share: ‘ Leur 
ridicule attitude faisait rire aux larmes Sophie, maintenue par 
Camille et Madeleine, qui se roulaient 4 force de rire.’ So does 
Seven-years Old in sympathetic glee. Somebody falls into some- 
body else’s arms ‘ pleurant de joie et de tendresse.’ (It happens 
so often that I need not particularise.) ‘ What joy! what happi- 
ness !’ says Seven-years Old rapturously. 

Her realism, most endearing to Seven-years Old’s heart, comes 
in when food or clothes are described. What little girl can resist 
the trousseau of Marguerite’s doll, can help reading it again and 
again, wishing it were hers ? 

Mlle. de Fleurville habitually appeared in ‘ de simples robes de 
percale unie.’ Not so the doll: ‘1 robe en mérinos écossais ; 
I robe en popeline rose ; 1 robe en taffetas noir ; 1 robe en étoffe 
bleue ; 1 robe en mousseline blanche ; 1 robe en nankin ; I robe 
en velours noir; 1 robe de chambre en taffetas lilas ; I casaque 
en drap gris; I casaque en velours noir; I talma en soie noire ; 
I mantelet en velours gros bleu ; 1 mantelet en mousseline blanche 
brodée’. . . ‘undies ’ innumerable, including stays and nightcaps 
. .. ‘I capote en taffetas bleu avec des roses pompon; I 
ombrelle verte 4 manche d'ivoire ; 6 paires de gants. . . .’ What 
more could the heart desire ? 

Food too—Mme. de Ségur enjoyed writing about it as much as 
Mrs. Sherwood. (‘ They all sat down, full of joy, to a roast 
chicken and raspberry tart.’) It is all very well to pretend that 
Sophie succumbed to ‘mal au cceur’ after eating a few black 
currants in the garden ; the inside works of the whole Fleurville 
lot must have been of the toughest kind if they digested the 
‘déjeuner froid’ which they took with them to the Forét des 
Moulins : ‘ L’on entama d’abord un énorme paté de liévre, ensuite 
une daube 4 la gelée, puis des pommes de terres au sel, du jambon, 
des écrevisses, de la tourte aux prunes, et enfin du fromage et 
des fruits. . . .’ ‘ Veux-tu encore un peu de vin pour faire passer 
ton déjeuner ? ’ says Mme. de Rosbourg to her daughter, aged six, 
after this light collation. And Mme. de Ségur was the author of 
a work, which I should like to see, called La Santé des Enfants ! 

She was a bit of a doctor, too, but I do hope her family and 
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household did not often need her ministrations. Mme. de 
Rosbourg falls out of her caléche: ‘Le médecin . . . ne trouva 
pas la blessure dangereuse, et il jugea que la quantité de sang 
qu'elle avait perdu rendait une saignée inutile’ (so she escaped 
that, but) ‘ il mit sur la blessure un certain onguent de colimacons 
et recouvrit le tout de feuilles de laitue qu’on devait changer 
toutes les heures.’ Camille has small-pox. (We are not told how 
she managed to catch it.) In the early stages ‘ Elisa lui avait 
mis aux pieds des cataplasmes saupoudrés de camphre qui 
l’avaient beaucoup soulagée; elle buvait de l’eau de gomme 
fraiche.’ India-rubber water! When the devoted Elisa catches 
the complaint, she has it very badly. The doctor, a truculent- 
looking gentleman according to Bertall’s picture, ‘ ordonna divers 
remédes qui n’amenérent aucun soulagement,’ and so ‘le 
lendemain il fit poser des sangsues aux chevilles de la malade.’ 
Twenty leeches did the trick. Elisa recovered, but aie! aie! 

I fear that Mme. de Ségur did not appreciate us or anticipate 
so large a number of English readers when she was rude about 
‘les Anglais’ in Les Vacances. It is very entertaining to find 
the British sailors, contemporaries of Marryat, ejaculating 
‘ Shéking ! ’ when they pick up ‘ le Normand,’ naked and starving, 
on the beach of that wonderful island where ‘les sauvages ’ 
dressed as Red Indians and talked something suspiciously like 
Russian. Nevertheless she had a weakness for her M. Georgey, 
I think, and once at least she made an excursion into English 
literature, returning with two ideas: Dotheboys Hall and the 
Highland belief in fairies. Out of these two were born Un bon 
petit Diable, a capital story, which rattles along at a rollicking 
pace from the first chapter to the death of Mme. Mac’miche, when 
the fun subsides rather and it trickles on to an edifying end. 
The scene is set, if you please, somewhere in Scotland, though 
not a hill or a scrap of heather is allowed to remind you of the 
fact. ‘ Le petit bourg catholique de Dunstanwell,’ says Mme. de 
Ségur, complacently sweeping aside Kirk and Covenant so that 
her Juliette may go to daily Mass. 

Charles appears in the frontispiece with a jaunty glengarry 
on his curls and a flaring kilt, which might sit well over a crinoline, 
but would make a Highland purist shed tears. We meet 
‘M. l’Attorney ’ and ‘ M. le Peace-Justice,’ whose daily wear is a 
noble periwig ; ‘ Mac’lance’ and ‘ Mac’miche’ are half-hearted 
concessions to Scottish surnames. The other characters are called 
‘ Boxear,’ ‘ Turnip,’ ‘ Old-Nick.’ (The elder of that name signs 
himself ‘ Pancrace-Babolin-Zéphir-Rustique,’ and no doubt had 
a patron saint for each name, but not in the Scottish calendar.) 
And here all attempts at local colour end without further scruple. 
The characters are as French a crowd as ever breakfasted on 
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café-au-lait, as French as Shakespeare’s Athenians are British. 
That was the illustrator’s impression, too, for, after salving his 
conscience with Charles’s Sawney Bean attire, he dresses ‘ Donald ’ 
in blouse and white cotton nightcap, and ‘ Betty ’ in a ‘ bonnet 
Breton.’ 

Les Deux Nigauds is capital fun, though some English mothers 
may think it a little vulgar or, at any rate, find Castelli’s illustra- 
tions mildly ‘ shéking.’ It appears to have run straight off her 
pen, with very little revision, one fancies, for the minor characters 
change their christian names from chapter to chapter; but she 
was in lively mood when she wrote it, and it goes with a verve 
worthy of Labiche. Innocent and Simplicie Gargilier (of 
Gargilier), two discontented little country bumpkins, are sent to 
Paris with their faithful bonne Prudence. They meet with 
unpleasant adventures on the way, and fall in with Boginski and 
Cozrgbrlewski, two needy Polish—adventurers, I was going to 
say, but that is too hard a term for any character in this light- 
hearted comedy. Innocent goes to the ‘ Pension des Jeunes 
Savants,’ an establishment which rivals ‘ Fairy’s Hall’ in Un 
bon petit Diable, where he is bullied within an inch of his life. 
Simplicie, with Prudence and the Poles, lives with her outrageous 
aunt, Mme. Bonbeck, till she can bear it no longer and runs away. 
The children return penitently to Gargilier, still with the Poles 
in tow, and in the last chapter we see Prudence married to Coz. 
Mme. de Ségur fairly gives rein to her power of creating eccentric 
characters : Mme. Bonbeck, Boginski and Coz, Mme. Courtemiche 
and her dog, the children themselves, Innocent in his enormous 
‘ redingote,’ Simplicie in her ‘ robe 4 carreaux verts, bleus, roses, 
violets et jaunes’ and her wreath of monstrous peonies, are all 
as extravagant as they can possibly be. 

These, with Un mauvais génie, L’ Auberge de l’ Ange Gardien 
and its companion, Le Général Dourakine, are the best known of 
Mme. de Ségur’s works after the Sophie books. There are seven 
or eight others at least, mostly written in the. ’sixties, to judge 
by the pictures, not up to the level of the earlier productions. 
Perhaps that is rather a sweeping statement to make, for, if I ever 
saw Diloy le Chemineau and Aprés la pluie le beau temps, I have 
completely forgotten them, and have no business to criticise one 
way or the other. But I have distinct recollections that Francois 
le Bossu is rather depressing. To begin with, a hunchback is not 
the hero one would choose for a child’s book, and then someone 
breaks a blood-vessel ; I forget whether it is the hero or whether 
the villain does so as a preliminary to repentance. There is a 
great deal too much, also, about Francois le Bossu grown up. 
This holds good, if I remember rightly, of Quel amour d’enfant, 
who rapidly grows up into a crinolined young lady whose 
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disagreeable lover gives her a bracelet made to fit the Venus de 
Medici. 

As Mme. de Ségur and the century reached the ‘seventies 
together the grandchildren grew up; the high summer of the 
Second Empire passed away; France was stricken by war and 
theCommune. Through these terrible years the ‘ Bonne-Maman ’ 
lived on, to die at last in 1874. Let us forget what I have 
just said about her later books and think only of her master- 
pieces. It must be admitted that she stands alone among 
French writers for children at that period, and can challenge 
comparison with most of her contemporaries in England. Before 
she came French children were badly off for books when they had 
read Perrault and Berguin, and had to fall back on translations 
of The Swiss Family Robinson and such. She set the fashion, 
founded the ‘ Bibliothéque Rose,’ and throughout the ‘seventies 
and ’eighties a host of good ladies, Miles. Carpentier, Zénaide, 
Fleuriot and others, added to the scarlet volumes till France 
became rich in juvenile literature. Taking the early and mid- 
Victorian periods in England, roughly between 1840 and 1880, 
she cannot stand comparison with Mrs. Ewing for literary charm 
or Miss Yonge (in her children’s books, Countess Kate and The 
Stokesley Secret) for character-drawing. But put her against the 
Erics, or Little by Little, the Amy Herberts, the Ministering Children, 
the Home Influences of the time, and they pale before her 
wit and invention. The proof of her worth is that she has lived 
on when they are forgotten or remembered only with faint 
derision. She is a link between four generations of French and 
English children. If there is a freemasonry between old boys 
from one or another public school, so there is a freemasonry, born 
of common experience, between their sisters of the schoolroom. 
Your governess and mine had the tricks of their race; I was 
diabolical, so were you. Did you have Green’s Short History and 
Gill’s geography, bound in liquorice-powder colour? So did I, 
and, of course, ‘La Bibliothéque Rose.’ ‘Mme. de Fleurville 
était la mére de deux petites filles bonnes, gentilles, aimables. . .’ 
Ah! the ink-stained schoolroom table and the schoolroom lamp, 
your sister pounding at Aloysius Schmitt against the canary 
shrieking in a different key, your governess refreshing a tired 
brain with the works of Mrs. Edna Lyall, yourself, blissful, curled 
up with a volume of ‘ La Bibliothéque Rose’! . . . One sentence 
unlocks the floodgates and lets in the full tide of memory. 


M. GRAHAM. 
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RAMBLES IN A LIBRARY—I 


Me, poor man, my library 
Was dukedom large enough, 
says Prospero in the Tempest ; and his exile on the island was 
tempered by the kind thought of Gonzalo. Prospero tells us 
that, 
Of his gentleness, 

Knowing I loved my books, he furnished me 

From mine own library, with volumes that 

I prize above my dukedom. 


Wordsworth sings : 


Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world both pure and good ; 

Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 


Half a lifetime spent in the laborious process of suppressing 
dacoity, pursuing malefactors, and generally keeping the King’s 
peace, in the provinces of India, is hardly compatible with syste- 
matic study. ‘The stone that is rolling can gather no moss.’ 
Thirty years of ceaseless activity and arduous toil leave little 
time for the liter humaniores, or the belles lettres. My Shakespeare 
always accompanied me (dvdpa odvrpomov) in my _ endless 
wanderings ; and I was never without a Homer, Virgil and 
Horace, and a few other old friends. But only occasionally could 
I obtain and read a stray volume of the immortal writers of 
English prose and poetry. However, ‘tout vient a lui qui sait 
attendre.’ The pound of flesh has been paid ; the Apollo Bunder 
has faded from sight ; and another Gonzalo,! of his gentleness, 
has placed at my disposal a splendidly equipped library, replete 
with the treasures of ancient and modern literature. It is a 
magnificent room, furnished with luxurious chairs and solid oak 
tables where one can make notes or extracts of what most appeals 
to the mind from the thousands of books that stand on the shelves. 
In truth it was a goodly heritage. Then arose the problem 

1 The Gonzalo who, of his gentleness, furnished me with these books is Mr. 


Andrew Carnegie, to whom I offer my deepest gratitude. The library is the 
Public Library, Fulham. 
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where to begin in this embarrassment of riches. Should I forth- 
with fly to fresh woods and pastures new, or hark back to those 
works which I have loved long since and lost a while ? Would it 
be best to study one period at a time, or one subject, say, the 
drama, history, biography or travel? Perhaps that would be the 
most logical principle ; but I am here not for principle, but for 
enjoyment. I propose to select one volume from this shelf and 
another from that as I feel inclined. Anything else might turn 
a pleasure into a task. 

As chance would have it, the first three books that I take out 
are deep, serious and solid ; but there is lighter fare to come. I 
begin with Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, or Republic of ‘ No-where.’ 
More was writing at a time (1516) when there had been a great 
uplift of the human mind. The Renaissance had given anew to 
the West the ‘ glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome,’ which for centuries had but subsisted darkly in the 
East. The revival of classical literature illumined the intellect, 
stimulated thought, and introduced a new melody of language. 
Moreover, it was an era of physical enlargement. The boundaries 
of the world were extended ; and the discoveries of Columbus, 
Vasco da Gama and Cabot constituted a revelation. The effects 
of this twofold influence were wonderful. The scales fell from 
men’s eyes. Their imagination became intoxicated. Their out- 
look on existing conditions was radically altered. All this 
profoundly affected the mind of More. His great book is replete 
alike with the learning of Plato and with the explorations of the 
New World. 

The book is an extremely surprising one. From the title we 
should naturally have expected that the outstanding feature of 
the work would be the constitution of the Utopian republic. 
But this is a matter of comparative unimportance. What is of 
far greater consequence is More’s burning indignation against the 
conditions of life as they then existed in England. Now we know 
the source whence the modern demagogue, the social upheaver of 
the day, draws his vitriolic arguments! More gives us a terrible 
picture of the iniquities of the landowners and the upper classes 
in general. Class is pitted against class with a vengeance. I do 
not wonder that More thought it safer to write his Utopia in 
Latin rather than in English. 

The story of Utopia is related to More by a traveller named 
Raphael Hythloday, who voyaged to South America with Amerigo 
Vespucci, and somewhere off the shores of that continent dis- 
covered this wonderful island. But not till he has vented his 
wrath on everything that he has observed in England does 
Hythloday come to his adventures abroad. He is unsparing in 
his denunciations of the evils that he has observed in this country 
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He tells us that countless gentlemen live in idleness, and carry 
about with them a great flock or train of idle serving men, who 
behave outrageously to the common people, while their masters 
poll and shave their tenants to the quick by their exactions. The 
noblemen, he continues, live in rest and pleasure; leaving no 
ground for tillage, they enclose all into pastures, and the husband- 
men be thrust out of their own. Hythloday is overwhelmed with 
the injustice that he sees everywhere. Sir Thomas More concurs 
in all this. Nay, he out-herods Herod. 


I can perceive nothing [he says] but a certain conspiracy of rich 
men procuring their own commodities under the name and title of the 
commonwealth. These most wicked and vicious men have by their own 
insatiable covetousness divided among themselves all those things which 
would have sufficed all men. 


In effect we are asked to believe that during a succession of reigns 
the peasantry of England had been smouldering jin sullen dis- 
content at their hard lot, but, save for the insurrection of Wat 
Tyler, they had been inarticulate. Now, however, their grievances 
were to be trumpeted abroad by one of the leading lights of the 
age, who at the same time in his quaint conceit of Utopia puts 
forward fantastical suggestions for their remedy. 

From Plato to Mr. H. G. Wells, thinkers have from time to 
time striven to represent an ideal commonwealth. One error 
vitiates all these schemes for the attainment of what some may 
deem a perfect form of government. Their designers fail to take 
into account the human equation, the perversity of man’s nature. 
If all were equally virtuous, honourable and law-abiding, these 
visionary theories might possibly be reduced to practice. But 
who can dare to look for the extinction of selfishness, ambition, 
envy, greed, and other weaknesses and passions? Yet, miracle 
of miracles, in Sir Thomas More’s Utopia this transformation has 
seemingly been accomplished. There was, of course, community 
of goods ; but it was the abolition of money that chiefly led to 
this desirable consummation, and brought about the 


wealth and felicity of the Utopian commonwealth. Out of the which, 
in that all the desire of money with the use thereof is utterly secluded and 
banished, how great a heap of cares is cut away ? How great an occasion 
of wickedness and mischief is plucked up by the roots ? For who knoweth 
not, that fraud, theft, rapine, brawling, quarrelling, brabling, strife, 
murder, treason, which by daily punishments are rather revenged than 
refrained, do die when money dieth ? 


Concerning this Utopia, as Hythloday described it in many 
chapters, it is only possible to note a very few of the manners, 
customs, laws and ordinances of the islanders. The doors of 
their houses were never locked or bolted. Anyone might enter, 
for there was nothing within them that was private or any man’s 
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own. Every tenth year they changed their houses by lot. For 
magistrates, every thirty families chose yearly a philarch; and 
over every ten of these was a chief philarch. Their offices must 
have been sinecures. Everyone worked six hours in the forenoon, 
and after a meal and two hours’ rest they worked three hours 
more. In their leisure hours they listened to lectures or to music, 
or played a game in which vices fight with virtues, as it were in 
battle array. ‘So is it learnt with what help and aid the virtues 
resist and overcome the puissance of the vices.’ There were 
divers kinds of religion ; but if everyone did despise and condemn 
others than his own he was punished, not as a despiser of religion, 
but as a raiser up of dissension. At the end of this curious book, 
which is more than a hundred pages in length, Sir Thomas More, 
though he cannot agree and consent to all things that Hythloday 
described, must needs confess and grant that many things be in 
the Utopian weal public which in our cities he may rather wish 
for than hope after. 

Candidly I do not think that anyone will read Utopia through 
from cover to cover. The book would have been more convincing 
if the writer had introduced us to some of the inhabitants of this 
wonderful commonwealth individually, as Swift did in his Gulliver’s 
Travels. The continual generalisation is somewhat disconcerting. 
But the English translation of More’s original Latin is so dignified 
in style and composition, and the work itself, as well as its author, 
so famous, that a reader who devotes a few hours to its perusal 
will find himself well recompensed. 

A veritable counterblast to Sir Thomas More’s Utopia is 
given us by the learned author of the Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Utopian parity [says Robert Burton in his Democritus Junior] is a kind 
of government to be wished for rather than effected, Res pub. Christiano 
politana, Campanella’s City of the Sun, and that new Atlantis, witty fictions, 
but mere chimeras: and Plato’s community in many ways is impious, 
absurd, and ridiculous; it takes away all splendour and magnificence. 


Burton is a staunch Conservative, a veritable Die-hard. 


I will [he continues] have several orders, degrees of nobility, and those 
hereditary. I will have such a proportion of ground belonging to every 
barony. My form of government shall be monarchical ; 

‘ nunquam libertas gratior exstat, 
Quam sub rege pio.’ 


Burton has the most exalted ideas of the heights to which 
human nature ought to rise. Given these, Utopia would be 


possible enough. But his opinion of human nature as it actually 
exists is lower even than Dean Swift’s. 


This [he says] we cannot do [‘love one’s brother in deed and truth ’]; 
and which is the cause of all our woes, miseries, discontent, melancholy, 


want of this charity. We do contemn, insult, vex, torture, molest, and 
Vor. XCIV—No. 561 34 
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hold one another’s noses to the grindstone hard, provoke, rail, scoff, 
calumniate, challenge, hate, abuse (hard-hearted, implacable, malicious, 
peevish, inexorable as we are) to satisfy our lust or private spleen, for 
toys, trifles, and impertinent occasions, spend ourselves, goods, friends, 
fortunes, to be revenged on our adversary, to ruin him and his. 


He is not contented with whips ; he must needs chastise us with 
scorpions. ‘ Monsters of men as we are, wolves, tigers, incarnate 
devils, our whole life is a perpetual combat, a set battle, a snarling 
fit.’ Poor Robert Burton! Who would imagine that a man who 
lived for forty years in the classic precincts of Christ Church would 
have discovered such an inexhaustible catalogue of human 
wickednesses ? His Love Melancholy contains much more to the 
same effect. His dissertations are curious, quaint and mysterious ; 
but they are eminently readable. It may be a question how far 
they should be taken seriously. For me, they stimulate my 
curiosity without in the least infecting me with their melancholy. 

Burton’s knowledge of all the great writers is prodigious. He 
simply revels in quotations and allusions. He quotes Ennius, 
Seneca, Cicero and Chaucer; he is familiar with history, law, 
poetry and science, such as it was in those days. It is strange, in 
view of his long residence at Christ Church, that almost nothing 
has come down to us concerning his personality. Did Melancholy 
really mark him for her own? It would seem so. His epitaph 
is, ‘ Cui vitam dedit et mortem melancholia.’ 

The next book into which I dive is no less weighty and solid 
than those of More and Burton; but it deals with the stern 
realities of the day rather than with imaginary republics or the 
vivisection of the emotions. Milton has recorded that from his 
early years he aimed at a lofty ideal in literature. He would soar 
at no middle height. 

There grows daily upon me an inward prompting that by labour and 
intense study (which I think to be my portion in this life), joined with the 
strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps leave something written to 
after times as they should not willingly let it die. 


With Horace, he feels ‘ non omnis moriar.’ Strange that the iden- 
tical expressions, ‘ propensity ’ and ‘ intense application,’ employed 
by Milton in regard to literature, are applied by Izaak Walton to 
his gentle art! In his prose works Milton is vehemently argumen- 
tative. He is never on his defence. The only form of defence 
that he knows is to attack. He casts the furiousness of his wrath, 
anger, displeasure and trouble upon all to whom he is opposed. 
Living when England was torn asunder in the throes of the Civil 
War, he is carried away by his fierce resentment against tyranny, 
his flaming love of liberty. Whether we sympathise with or 
detest his political and theological views, one is impressed first 
and foremost by the transparent sincerity of his convictions, 
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next by the lofty dignity of his writings, his marvellous literary, 
poetical and rhythmical prose. He is never satisfied until, when 
he lays down his pen, he can say : ‘ Liberavi animam meam.’ In 
the Areopagitica he vehemently opposed an order of the Long 
Parliament subjecting the printing press to the necessity of official 
licences. There is a lighter touch to be found in parts of this 
speech or treatise than is to be met with elsewhere in Milton’s 
prose writings. 


For if they fell upon one kind of strictness [he says], unless their care 
were equal to regulate all other things of like aptness to corrupt the mind, 
that single endeavour they knew would be but a fond labour ; to shut and 
fortify one gate against corruption, and be necessitated to leave others 
round about wide open. If we think to regulate printing, thereby to 
rectify manners, we must regulate all recreations and pastimes, all that is 
delightful to man. No music must be heard, no song be set or sung, but 
what is grave or doric. There must be licensing dancers, that no gesture, 
motion, or deportment be taught our youth, but what by their allowance 
shall be thought honest ; for such Plato provided of. . . . And who shall 
silence all the airs and madrigals that whisper softness in chambers ? 
The windows also, and the balconies must be thought on ; these are shrewd 
books, with dangerous frontispieces, set to sale: who shall prohibit 
them, shall twenty licensers ? 


For Milton this may almost be described as playful. In his 
Eikonoklastes, his denunciations of Charles I. and all that he did 
are one long roll of thunder. Charles has boasted of his ‘ seventeen 
years reigning with such a measure of justice, peace, plenty and 
religion, as all other nations either admired or envied.’ To this 
Milton retorts : 


For the justice we had, let the council-table, star-chamber, high- 
commission speak the praise of it; not forgetting the unprincely usage, 
and as far as might be, the abolishing of parliaments, the displacing of 
honest judges, the sale of offices, bribery, and exaction, not found out to 
be punished, but to be shared in with impunity for the time to come. 
Who can number the extortions, the oppressions, the public robberies and 
rapines committed on the subject both by sea and land, under various 
pretences ? their possessions also.taken from them, one while as forest- 
land, another while as crown-land: nor were their goods exempted, no, 
not the bullion in the mint; piracy was become a project owned and 
authorised against the subject. 


It is noteworthy that Milton lets the names of things suffice. 
Bribery and exaction are to speak for themselves. He does not 
give us ‘ unblushing bribery,’ or ‘ tyrannical exaction.’ Perhaps 
we think we know Milton, or have done our duty to him, when 
we have read Paradise Lost. May we say, like Portia : 


Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn, 


and rejoice in the unsuspected treasure of Milton’s sonorous 
342 
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prose? ‘A good book,’ he once says, ‘is the precious life-blood 
of a master-spirit embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life.’ 

I do not think I shall be far wrong if I apply this aphorism to 
my next venture, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, an old friend of 
my boyhood’s days. A most prolific writer, Bunyan gave to the 
world more than fifty volumes, of which only two have survived. 
Some people have read the Holy War. Most have probably read 
the Pilgrim’s Progress long ago, and forgotten it. But what a 
loss would it be to the English language not to possess this 
heavenly book! We very nearly lost it. In his apology for his 
book Bunyan says : 

Some said, ‘ John, print it,’ others said, ‘ Not so,’ 

Some said, ‘ It might do good,’ others said, ‘ No.’ 
Truly a very narrow escape! Luckily for us, the‘ John, print it,’ 
party had a majority. I do not trouble myself with Bunyan’s 
scheme of theology. Of course we know that the book is supposed 
to be an allegory ; but as we pass from page to page we forget all 
about this. I read and read over again the Pilgrim’s Progress as 
joyfully as I read Robinson Crusoe, or any other brilliant story of 
adventure. The quaint, old-fashioned English is fascinating, and 
carries one on; the narrative is vivid, dramatic and arresting. 
We can see with our own eyes Christian in the Slough of Despond, 
wallowing in the miry bog, and struggling out grievously bedaubed 
with the dirt, Mr. Worldly-Wiseman in the town of Carnal Policy, 
and Mr. Legality, who do their best to turn him aside from the 
right way ; and Simple, Sloth and Presumption, asleep in their 
fetters, are all real live people. Here is a realistic little excerpt : 


Now when he was got up to the top of the hill, there came two men 
running against him amain ; the name of the one was Timorous, and the 
other Mistrust ; and when Christian said, ‘ Sirs, what’s the matter you 
run the wrong way?’ Timorous answered that they were going to the 
city of Zion, and had got up that difficult place ; ‘ but,’ said he, ‘ the further 
we go, the more danger we meet with ; wherefore we turned, and are going 
back again.’ 

We can see Christian arriving at a very stately palace, the name 
of which is Beautiful, where the porter, named Watchful, rings 
a bell, and a grave, beautiful damsel, named Discretion, comes out 
and greets the traveller, and introduces him to Prudence, Piety 
and Charity. We can follow him on his journey through the 
Valley of Humiliation, where, after half a day’s combat, he is 
victorious over the foul fiend Apollyon, a monster very hideous to 
behold, and onwards to a town called Vanity, where there is a fair 
kept called Vanity Fair. All that is there sold, or that cometh 
thither, is vanity. Later on he comes to Doubting Castle, the 
seat of Giant Despair, who throws him into a dungeon. But he 
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escapes, and by way of the Delectable Mountains, after encounter- 
ing Mr. Great-Heart and Mr. Facing-both-Ways, he at last 
reaches the Celestial City. The very names have a charm of 
their own. The book is a masterpiece. 

Often these books are much more to me than books. They 
are alive ; they are people ; they are my own familiar friends. I 
sit on the grass by the riverside while Izaak Walton attends to 
his fishing, and at the same time instructs me in his gentle art. 


O Sir [says he, as a trout leaps at his artificial fly], doubt not that 
angling is an art. Is it not an art to deceive a trout that is more sharp- 
sighted than any hawk, and more watchful and timorous than yon high- 
mettled merlin is bold ? Angling is somewhat like poetry, men are to be 
born so,—I mean with inclinations to it, though both may be heightened 
by discourse and practice; but he that hopes to be a good angler must 
not only bring an inquiring, observing wit, but he must bring a large 
measure of hope and patience, and a love and propensity to the art itself. 


And so beguiling the time, he initiates me imperceptibly into the 
mystery of the ‘compleat angler’ and the otter-hunter, the while 
he invites my attention to all the beauties of Nature, the woods 
and the groves, the water-lilies and the lady-smocks. Then there 
come along a handsome milkmaid and her mother, both singing 
like nightingales. Izaak presents them with a fish that he has 
caught, and begs them to sing the song again. ‘ Marry, God 
requite you!’ says the matron. ‘ What song was it, I pray?’ 
‘It is a song,’ replies Izaak, ‘ that your daughter sings the first 
part, and you sing the answer to it.’ ‘ Aye, and you shall, God 
willing, hear them both, and sung as well as we can, for we both 
love anglers. Come, Maudlin, sing the first part to the gentleman 
with a merry heart, and I’ll sing the second, when you have done.’ 
Fare thee well, Izaak, who art so ‘ free and pleasant and civilly 
merry.’ 

From Goldsmith’s charming volumes there steps out the 
simple-hearted, beloved Dr. Primrose, vicar of Wakefield, with 
his amiable family. They accept me as an old friend, and invite 
me to sit with them on the garden seat overshadowed by the 
hawthorn and honeysuckle hedge, to drink tea and enjoy the 
extensive landscape in the calm of the evening. In the prepara- 
tion for tea in this homely garden there is no small show of bustle 
and ceremony. During the meal the two little ones read to us, 
and the girls sing to the guitar. The simple meal completed, 
while Olivia and Sophia form a little concert, their father and 
mother ‘ stroll down the sloping field, that was embellished with 
bluebells and centaury, to talk of their children with rapture, and 
enjoy the breeze that wafted both health and harmony.’ It is 
alla living exemplification of ‘home, sweet home.’ One Michaelmas 
Eve nothing would satisfy the family but I must accompany them 
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to burn nuts and play tricks at neighbour Flamborough’s. In an 
exciting game of hunt-the-slipper 


the eldest daughter was hemmed in, and thumped about, all blowsed in 
spirits, and bawling for fair play, with a voice that might deafen a ballad- 
singer, when, confusion on confusion, who should enter the room but our 
two great acquaintances, Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilhelmina 
Amelia Skeggs! Description would but beggar this new mortification. 
‘ Death!’ ejaculated the vicar, for once allowing his annoyance to get 
the better of him, ‘ to be seen by ladies of such high breeding in such 
vulgar attitudes!’ 


These good people are always so open and natural. I watch 
their faces when Moses Primrose comes back from the fair, very 
pleased with himself for having sold his father’s colt for 3/. 5s. 2d., 
little realising that the pleasant-spoken gentleman who had 
persuaded him to lay out this money in a gross of green spectacles 
with silver rims and shagreen cases was nothing but a prowling 
sharper. I see his mother’s face grow white and then flush red 
as her temper rises. ‘A fig for the silver rims!’ cried she in a 
passion ; ‘I dare say they won’t sell for above half the money at 
the rate of broken silver, five shillings an ounce.’ But the dear 
old vicar is a philosopher. ‘ You need have no uneasiness,’ he 
said, ‘ about selling the rims, for I perceive that they are only copper 
varnished over.’ 

In the course of the summer the Flamboroughs had their 
pictures painted by a limner who travelled the country. The 
Primrose family were not to be outdone; so they engaged the 
artist to paint them all together in one large historical piece. 
The painter did not spare his colours, for which Mistress Primrose 
gave him great encomiums. They were all perfectly satisfied with 
the performance, until an unfortunate circumstance, which had 
not occurred till the picture was finished, struck them with 
dismay. It was so very large that they had no place in the house 
to fix it. The picture therefore, instead of gratifying their 
vanity, as they hoped, leaned in a most mortifying manner against 
the kitchen wall, much too large to be got through any of the 
doors, and the jest of all the neighbours. 

It was in his serious troubles that I recognised the nobility, 
fortitude and true Christian resignation of the vicar’s character. 
It was not for me to intrude on their privacy when he rescued his 
erring daughter Olivia from her terrible situation. But on his 
narrating the story to me my whole heart went out to him : 


When I knew the voice of my poor, ruined child I flew to her rescue, 
and I caught ‘the dear, forlorn wretch in my arms. ‘ Welcome, any way 
welcome, my dearest lost one, my treasure, to your poor old father’s bosom. 
There is yet one in the world that will never forsake thee ; though thou 
hadst ten thousand crimes to answer for, he will forgive them all.’ 
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But women have a much stronger sense of female error than men. 
‘Ah, madam !’ cried her mother when Dr. Primrose brought her 
to her home, ‘ this is but a poor place you come to after so much 
finery. My daughter Sophy and I can afford but little entertain- 
ment to persons who have kept company only with people of - 
distinction!’ But in the end the old lady’s bark proved worse 
than her bite. I will not say good-bye to these entertaining and 
truly lovable people. At the most it is au revoir. This is not a 
book ; it is a tableau vivant, a living life. . 

Sterne’s Sentimental Journey through France and Italy, if it 
appeared now for the first time, would create a furore, The 
reviewers would hail it as the book of the day. Entirely unusual 
and original, it is one of those volumes that it is impossible to put 
down till one has finished, and then one sighs for more. Yorick 
has a series of the simplest little adventures. They are ever so 
harmless and innocent, but the way in which they are told is so 
enticing and insinuating that they are all of them brimful of 
interest. What a man to travel through France and Italy with ! 
He opens his soul to us as he goes along. Let him speak a while 
for himself : 


What a large volume of adventures may be grasped within this little 
span of life by him who interests his heart in everything, and who, having 
eyes to see what time and chance are perpetually holding out to him as he 
journeyeth on his way, misses nothing that he can fairly lay his hands on. 
I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beersheba, and cry, ‘ ’tis all 
barren.’ 

La Fleur [a French servant] went the whole tour of France and Italy 
with me. He was a faithful, affectionate, simple soul as ever trudged after 
the heels of a philosopher; and notwithstanding his talents of drum- 
beating and spatterdash-making, which though very good in themselves, 
happened to be of no great service to me, yet I was hourly recompensed 
by the festivity of his temper ; it supplied all defects. 

I have been in love with one lady or another all my life; and I hope 
I shall go on till I. die, being firmly persuaded that if ever I do a mean 
action, it must be in some interval betwixt one passion and another. 


I confess I do hate all cold conceptions as I do the puny ideas which 
engender them. 
So taking down the name of the Hétel de Modéne, where I lodged, I 


walked forth without any determination where to go :—“‘ I shall consider of 
that,’ said I, ‘as I walk along.’ I think there is a fatality in it; I seldom 


go to the place I set out for. 
I am positive I have a soul; nor can all the books with which material- 
ists have pestered the world ever convince me to the contrary. 


May everyone read with as great zest and joy as I have 
experienced in the reading thereof Yorick’s adventures with the 
old Franciscan monk, the purchase of the post-chaise with a 
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lady’s assistance, the clever beggars, the dead ass, Madame de 
L——,, the passport at Versailles, the femme de chambre and the 
grisette, and many others. The National Gallery contains a 
delightful picture of Yorick and the grisette. 

La Fleur is a cross between Mark Tapley and Handy Andy. 
Madame de L—— learns from him that his master had received 
the letter which Madame had done him the honour—— ‘ And he 
has done me the honour,’ said Madame de L——, interrupting 
La Fleur, ‘ to send a billet in return?’ Yorick had not, and La 
Fleur, trembling for his master’s honour, retrieves the situation. 
“0 qu’—oui !’ said he ; so, laying down his hat upon the ground, 
and taking hold of the flap of his right-side pocket with his left 
hand, he began to search for the letter with his right, then 
contrariwise—‘ Diable /’—then sought every pocket, pocket 
by pocket, round, not forgetting his fob—‘ Peste/’—then La 
Fleur emptied them upon the floor, pulled out a dirty cravat, 
a handkerchief, comb, a whip-lash, a night-cap; then gave a 
peep into his hat—' Quelle étourderie !’—He had left the letter 
upon the table in the auberge ; he would run for it, and be back 
with it in three minutes. How through La Fleur’s instrumen- 
tality the letter came to be written, and what were its contents, 
is a story in itself. Truly a delightful book! 


E. C. Cox. 


(To be continued.) 












A BIRD STUDENT’S DIFFICULTIES 


THERE are ornithologists and ornithologists. One school main- 
tains that ‘the methodical study and consequent knowledge of 
birds, with all that relates to them,’ as Newton defined ornithology, 
means their scientific classification on anatomical or other grounds 
and little else ; another school, considered by the first as mere 
field-workers and bird-watchers, believes that observation of 
habits is of more importance than examination of structure. 
Between the two extreme views is the outlook of a large number 
of naturalists who feel that the two ideas are really one, that they 
are inseparable, or, in other words, that the functions of structural 
variation cannot be comprehended without knowledge of the 
living bird, nor the living bird be studied without some realisation 
of its affinities. There are others again who claim to be ornitho- 
logists but who do not understand, and in some cases do not wish 
to understand, the outlook of any of the three groups. ; 

Nomenclature commands the attention of some of these; in 
their study they become bookworms rather than scientists. This 
bookworm group has yet another branch, for there are ornitholo- 
gists whose sole claim to the title is that they collect books about 
birds; avian bibliophiles would best describe them. The avi- 
culturist may claim to be an ornithologist, and not infrequently 
his contention is just, but when the cage-bird show is described as 
the exhibition of an ornithological society the true lover of birds 
feels that somewhere something is wrong. 

The keen bird protector may or may not be an ornithologist, 
for, unfortunately, bird protection—a most desirable aim and 
pursuit—is frequently marred by sentimental and hysterical lack 
of balance. The fact is that birds have many, very many, admirers 
in all walks of life, and some want to learn all about them, whilst 
others are content if they can merely enjoy their music and beauty. 
In one and all, the desire is hardly disinterested ; we cannot get 
away from the fact that, whatever our motive for study or observa- 
tion, the birds give us pleasure. 

Birds, that is wild birds, stand in a different category from 
other animals, for they are given legal protection for their own 
sakes. Game laws, certainly, protect some birds and mammals, 
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and there are other mammals, such as the grey seal, which have 
apparently beneficent legal protection, whilst numerous enact- 
ments safeguard the welfare of fish. But in all these cases the 
question of either sport or property creeps in, and is indeed the 
origin of the legislation. The game mammal or bird must be 
preserved for the edification of the sportsman, not to save its 
life, but to hand the power of life or death into the keeping of 
others. The grey seal is protected because a few sportsmen 
feared that their favourite pursuit was endangered, not on account 
of the commercial value of the animal. The commercial seal, the 
fur seal of the Pacific, has an internationally agreed close season, 
not to save it from persecution or cruelty, but to prevent its 
extermination by rapacious commercialists. The whale industry 
is sadly in need of similar protection, but as it is carried on in seas 
free to all, there is little hope of satisfactory restrictions; the 
whale has no consideration because it is a living animal, but merely 
for the reason that its huge carcase is a valuable commodity. 

Salmon, trout and many marine fish are required as food, and 
so far as possible we give them legal protection—close seasons, 
breeding areas, and statutes about the methods by which they 
may be taken and what engines may be employed. We do this 
avowedly to provide food for the people and to protect an impor- 
tant industry. The reasons are just, but the sportsman gets a 
fair share of consideration with regard to the first two. We 
Britons are born sportsmen, but at times veil desires which may 
be called selfish by hypocritical talk about food for the masses ! 
The river fisherman may net the salmon and sell it so long as he is 
duly licensed and uses the methods allowed by the authorities, 
but he must not interfere with the rod fisherman. 

No law on the Statute Book protects the fox, but it needs none ; 
those who love the chase are powerful enough to sway public 
opinion. The glamour of horse and hound makes vulpicide a 
crime, though a crime without legal penalty. Domestic animals 
and wild animals in captivity may not be treated with cruelty 
even by their owners, but they are classed, rightly or wrongly, as 
personal property. Wild birds, however, belong to no individual, 
yet they are provided with certain laws which aim at giving them 
a measure of protection. We are so anxious not to lose our birds 
that we claim that they are the nation’s property, and the com- 
munity has forced its legislators by public opinion to see that they 
are not destroyed for selfish pleasure or pecuniary gain. Whether 
these laws are sufficient or not or fulfil the wishes of those 
who framed them is quite another question. The Wild Birds’ 
Protection Acts, such as they are, are disinterested. 

The existence of legal protection is proof that birds are popular, 
though such evidence is unnecessary. At the present there is in 
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books and periodical literature a great output on natural history 
subjects ; a large proportion deals with birds. The quality of this 
literary avian ebullition varies greatly in value, but proves none 
the less that there is a demand ; supply undoubtedly indicates 
demand. Presumably everyone who writes about birds considers 
himself or herself an ornithologist, and most of those who create 
the demand believe that they too are worthy of the title. 

Were it possible to read the motives and aims, in fact to under- 
stand the psychology, of the various members of certain bodies— 
the British Ornithologists’ Union, the Zoological Society, the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, the Selborne Society, 
or the equally vigorous Audubon Society or others in America and 
on the Continent—a most instructive analysis might be compiled. 
Some, we should find, were interested in birds for purely scientific 
reasons, others for reasons as purely esthetic, and there would be 
every gradation between. The chances are that any analyst, 
were he a member, would be puzzled when he reached his own 
name. And that is one dilemma of the genuine lover of birds 
to-day. 

We desire to protect birds, that is to prevent them from being 
exploited by the egg-collector, the specimen hunter, the pot 
hunter, or the one-sided sportsman. These are the foes of birds, 
far more serious foes than their multitudinous natural enemies. 
The ravages of natural enemies—predaceous creatures, parasitical 
and other diseases, severe and uncertain weather, and scarcity of 
food—reduce the annual stock of birds at an alarming rate. The 
depredations due to human agency are slight indeed compared 
with these so far as numbers are concerned; the normal and 
natural death rate is immense. This is one of the arguments of 
the collector, and so far as it goes it is correct. But before we 
acquit him let us consider the facts. The drain, if natural, means 
that Nature, working along definite lines and by inexorable law, 
ordains that so many, and only so many, of each species shall exist 
in any given area; the proportion allowed to survive is exactly 
as many as the food supply will support. The numbers are in 
proportion to the necessities of that area. If the living inhabitants 
of this area are to exist in right and healthy proportions—which is 
what Nature desires—she alone must regulate the methods by 
which those proportions are controlled. So long as man leaves 
the environment in Nature’s care, the proportions will be static, 
constant, but any human interference, intentional or uninten- 
tional, will create a greater drain, lessen the chance for survivors. 
Thus the collector destroys where he has no right to destroy ; he 
is going beyond the dictates of Nature, and supplying checks to 
increase that are not in her strict—we cannot say ruthless—code 
of rules, If man must destroy for sport, he knows that he must 
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strive to increase the numbers of the creatures he wishes to 
destroy ; he wants something to hunt, but if he leaves Nature to 
her own ways there will not be enough left to satisfy his demands. 
Therefore, without taking into consideration that his extra or over- 
production must mean under-production of other creatures, he 
cossets and shields his favourites so that they may be in abundance 
for the slaughter. That is game preservation. Thomas Hardy’s 
Puzzled Game-birds is an excellent comment : 


They are not those who used to feed us 
When we were young—they cannot be— 
These shapes that now bereave and bleed us ? 


Game preservation is an excellent example of the effect of 
playing tricks with Nature. In order to have pheasants to shoot 
for sport—there would be no preservation for food: it is far too 
expensive to be worth while—man has increased the output of 
the pheasant, and argues that all is well, for he provides the objects 
of his sport. But what is the cost, not in cash, but in the lives 
of other animals? The enemies of pheasants are ruthlessly 
destroyed, and a number of interesting forms and many valuable 
agricultural assets are reduced in numbers, or even exterminated, 
in an area where Nature ordained that a certain proportion 
should exist to maintain her balances. It is, however, only fair 
to the game preserver to admit that the destruction or depletion 
of predatory mammals and birds encourages the multiplication 
of many small passerine birds and others which do not interest 
him, and the protected areas—woods and coverts—provided as 
shelter for game, also give safe nesting haunts for the numerous 
species which the bird-lover wants to see around him. But the 
argument that man’s interference is disruptive is not refuted by 
this fact, for the small birds may increase too much for the 
welfare of themselves and of others ; they may exceed food supply, 
and turn their attention to other means of living, or starve out 
other more interesting and valuable birds. It is, as a rule, the 
already rare species that suffer, and these are the ones which 
mostly concern the ornithologist. The game preserver, like the 
collector, destroys rare species; the real ornithologist, not the 
man or woman who simply craves for an abundance of avian life, 
resents the selfishness. The game preserver and collector merely 
think of the present, of the enjoyment they will get in their 
short lifetime; the ornithologist wants to feel that these rare 
birds will be here for future generations ; he does not want any 
more ‘ lost British birds.’ 

Does the ornithologist himself make no mistakes? The same 
untoward results may be produced by too strenuous protection. 
Many enthusiastic bird protectors overlook the fact that over- 
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abundance of one species spells disaster for others. This criticism 
will not be welcome, but it is a fact that certain species benefit so 
greatly from protection that they may become a menace to 
agriculture, and certainly are to the welfare of one another. 
Wholesale protection of all birds, if successful, must mean the 
increase of many species whose abundance from a human stand- 
point is undesirable. The sanctuary may be a hotbed of pests. 
After all, we are bound to compete with the birds when we produce 
food. No amount of argument about the insect-eating habits 
of the sparrow, starling, blackbird and greenfinch, or weed 
destruction by bullfinch and wood-pigeon, will appease the 
agriculturist when he finds his grain, root, and fruit crops ruined. 
The fisherman complains with no uncertain voice about the 
abundance of the black-headed gull. True enough, the destruc- 
tion of insectivorous species means ruin from insect pests, but 
there is a difference between birds in right proportions and over- 
abundance. Birds, too, are not the only destroyers of phyto- 
phagous insects: predaceous and parasitical insects, spiders and 
other invertebrates do more in proportion than birds in main- 
taining desirable balances. Bird protection is not merely useful, 
but necessary, yet it is possible to provide too many advantages 
for adaptable and already abundant species. 

Probably by now someone is asking: ‘ What does this 
tiresome and pessimistic ornithologist want ? What is he aiming 
at?’ Frankly, that is the ornithologist’s dilemma; he hardly 
knows what he does want. Some of us can speak for ourselves 
alone, and our voice is uncertain. We desire to see birds in 
numbers of species and individuals which most nearly reach 
what are termed natural balances, but are fully aware that 
where man exists, and must exist, natural conditions are impossible 
and undesirable. Man is a competitor, and has so far overcome 
natural forces that he alone can increase in numbers or decide 
that this or that animal or plant shall increase ; where he, with 
superior intelligence or greater force, pitches his tent, those laws 
which regulate the numbers of other animals no longer function. 
Yet we wish by bird protection to cripple all destructive influences 
of man, and thus to reinstate such as have suffered in the com- 
petitive struggle, if they have been banished or reduced below 
their natural limits by human interference. Above all, we would 
give every bird its chance. With some species, the bittern for 
example, we have been successful; it is back in some of its old 
haunts, but not in such numbers as to cause any alarm. It will 
be a very long time before any other creature suffers unduly 
through the return of this long-lost bird. 

Apart from questions of protection, we wish to study birds, 
learn all about them, their classification and habits alike. Is it, 
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then, strange that we blame the collector, who reduces the 
numbers of rare species, the game preserver when he upsets 
natural balances, and that we are not in sympathy with any 
protector who condemns scientific investigation which means 
the taking of the life of certain individuals? Many, far too many, 
of those who work strenuously for the preservation of birds, 
condemn all collecting, all shooting, all laboratory work. Because 
there exist a number who, under the pretence of studying oology, 
strive to fill their already bloated cabinets with long series of 
eggs, and others who, claiming that they are the ornithologists, 
pack drawers with skins or walls with mounted specimens, are 
we to condemn all collecting? They say that many specimens 
are necessary for comparison, and so they are, but are they 
collected for that purpose in every case? No, we who wish to 
understand the bird realise that we ourselves, or other workers, 
must examine and preserve the egg and the skin, and study the 
anatomy and physiology at the expense of some life, or we shall 
never understand its life story. We may even fail to recognise 
the species when we see the living bird. 

That brings us to another dilemma: our attitude towards the 
genuine scientific collector. In certain districts, notably on our 
south and east coasts, and on some of the Scottish islands, large 
numbers of migrants arrive every spring and autumn. If we are 
to learn about the mysteries of migration and distribution, we 
must strive to discover the sources of origin and the destination 
of these travellers. Many of them are of geographical races— 
sub-species we call them—and they differ but slightly from the 
forms which regularly inhabit or visit our islands, and the dis- 
tinctions can, in most cases, be only appreciated by comparison ; 
they are not always visible in the free bird. To learn we must 
obtain some specimens; some individuals must suffer. What 
actually happens is this: The collector or his agent goes with gun 
to the spot where strangers may be expected, and shoots at every- 
thing he sees in the hope of finding a rarity. The corpse is 
picked up, and if it looks interesting, is saved for further exami- 
nation, but in most cases it is a common species, and is cast aside. 
Those who should think of the bird as a living creature with, at 
any rate, the right to receive consideration, treat it either as 
worthless rubbish or something bringing kudos to its slaughterer. 
High prices are paid by collectors for these skins if they are 
sufficiently rare ; five, ten, or twenty pounds for a single specimen 
is not uncommon, and more than double has been given for 
unique specimens. The man who gives these absurd prices 
merely desires to possess something which others have not got in 
their rival collections. The price is not the value of the specimen 
to science, for a bird that is shot in Kent may realise ten pounds, 
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whereas if the same species, just as useful for examination, is 
killed on the Continent, it may not be worth tenpence. It is the 
collectors who will pay who do the damage ; the bird-stuffer and 
the man who shoots for a living are far less to blame. There is 
one satisfaction, but it is an unsatisfactory satisfaction: the 
collectors have been defrauded by the dealers, for skins obtained 
abroad have been passed off as British-killed. 

In these circumstances what is our attitude towards collect- 
ing? If we feel that we cannot side with the hysterical 
sentimentalist who would forbid the killing of a single bird, we 
are equally disinclined to uphold methods that are so destructive 
and unscientific as those of the selfish collector and his myrmidons ; 
we are repelled alike by the one-sided protector and the wholesale 
destroyer. There is, of course, a half-way path, but when we 
travel by it, we are constantly claimed as allies by one extremist 
if we object to the methods of the other, or are accused of being 
half-hearted and of siding with the enemy if we appear to have 
bias. 

Nature writing, as already stated, is a strong feature of modern 
literary effort quite apart from the production of philosophical 
scientific books, which may or may not have value. The Nature 
writer is responding to demand, and that demand was first created 
by a few genuine literary naturalists, who were able by skilful 
and enthusiastic pen to demonstrate that Nature was worth 
observing and how it might be observed. We shall never realise 
how much we owe to Gilbert White, Charles Kingsley, Richard 
Jefferies, John Burroughs and W. H. Hudson, and to many others 
whose names are less familiar; true lovers of Nature, they im- 
pelled others to love her. We who feel their influence, who have 
rejoiced to sit at the feet of the masters, have no fault to find with 
them, even when later study proves that some of their statements 
were erroneous. But we do object to those who, without their 
spirit, ape their writings in florid language, who cater for a 
credulous public, and cram them with ‘ facts’ that are no facts at 
all, or with frothy adjectival rubbish which is neither poetry nor 
sense. 

Ours is a day of Nature study, and our educational authorities 
encourage its inclusion in the curriculum, but the study has little 
value, and may be actually harmful if the teacher is but half 
educated or has no real interest in the subject. The Boy Scout 
and Girl Guide movements strive in many ways to inculcate the 
love of Nature in the receptive juvenile mind, and the results are 
often good. But it is annoying to the ornithologist to hear the 
boy or girl affirm and spread abroad error, indignantly upholding 
the knowledge of the scout-master or guide-leader who was 
responsible, for the information. Cannot these mentors of youth 
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have the courage and honesty to say: ‘I do not know,’ when 
faced with a problem beyond their powers? You scoutmasters 
and schoolmasters, your sins will find you out when youth learns 
truth ; then all the reputation which you were so anxious to create 
will go by the board. The youth who trips his master in a single 
statement doubts all that he has learnt from that source. So too 
in the natural history article in newspaper or magazine, so eagerly 
swallowed by the entranced reader, is a weapon which may be 
turned against the editor as much as the writer should it contain 
error. The editor may have no knowledge of Nature craft and 
care little about it ; but he knows that the public calls for sen- 
sational snippets about Nature, and selects a pleasant writer who 
can talk glibly of birds and flowers, but who may lack knowledge 
and principle. The writer may vanish and the scientist have no 
interest in him, but he, the scientist, will for ever condemn that 
paper and its editor as unreliable. 

Far too much of the Nature writing of to-day is anthropo- 
morphous. The reader likes to be told that animals act and think 
as he does, and the writer supplies the matter accordingly. Much 
of this aspect of Nature emanates from America, where, however, 
two stalwarts, John Burroughs and Rooseveldt, strove by sound 
argument, not unmixed with sarcasm, to purify the ‘ school of the 
woods ’ teaching. Even in England the fanciful Nature article 
is more popular than sound teaching, though numbers of writers, 
following the lead of Grant Allen, Mrs. Buckley and Miss Armitt, 
supply interesting articles suitable for the young and uninitiated. 
These the ornithologist approves, but the demand for Nature copy 
is so great, and the output of rubbish so frequent, that he is in 
danger of dubbing all Nature writing as pernicious. 

For imaginative children fairy tales have value, and those with 
a Nature setting are not uncommon. If the fairy story is written 
by a naturalist, the teaching hidden in a mythical narrative will 
be remembered by the juvenile reader. The tale with misleading 
statements will, however, be as readily assimilated, and the venom 
sink into the receptive mind. No fault can be found with the fairy 
Nature allusions in the Water Babies, nor those woven into the 
fantastic adventures of the immortal Alice, but Kingsley and 
Dodgson knew their facts ; and at the present day there is the ring 
of poetical reality in the rhymes of Rose Fyleman and Douglas 
English which meets with the approval of the mature naturalist 
as well as the child who, in after-years, will remember them well. 

One more growl, and the ornithologist may well be annoyed, 
for he is for ever being asked to relearn his lessons. Changes in 
scientific nomenclature are far too frequent. ‘What’sinaname?’ 
is a comment which gives no satisfaction, for the ornithologist 
knows that the popular name of a bird used in one district may be 
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quite different from that in another. He also realises that 
ornithology is a world-wide study, not confined to one country or 
to one language. International Ornithological Conferences, after 
much discussion, drew up a code of rules which was to bring finality 
in scientific nomenclature ; the shibboleth was Priority. The 
name given by the first man who described or figured a species, 
after the introduction of the binomial system by Linnzus, was 
to be used for all time and by everyone. This simple method was 
going to clear the air and sweep away all useless synonyms. Has 
it done so? Have we reached finality ? Once more we are asked 
by the B.O.U. to revise established names, and this apart from a 
demand to use trinomials for sub-species. 

A certain number of prominent ornithologists are so obsessed 
with this desire to reach finality that by hunting up old and 
obsolete works, even in one case an illustrated sale catalogue, 
they are doing their utmost to annoy all who care more about the 
bird than its name. In 1921 the B.O.U. agreed to certain 
alterations, but felt that it was more important to retain some 
which had been long associated with certain species; but they 
have been overruled, and further changes are advocated and 
adopted by this same body. Here are a few samples of the 
confusing alterations. In I92t we were told to change the 
name of the Orphean warbler from Sylvia orphea of Temminck 
to S. hortensis of Gmelin, but the general body of ornithologists 
who did not understand the code, or who did not wish to bother 
about petty questions of priority, had been satisfied to follow the 
lead of Howard Saunders ; in his invaluable manual the garden 
warbler was S. hortensis of Bechstein. Agreeing that Gmelin 
really had in mind the Orphean and not the garden warbler when 
he described his hortensis, the B.O.U. Committee altered the name 
to what they believed was the first given to the garden warbler, 
and called it simplex of Latham. Now this is shown to be an error, 
and we must readjust our ideas and call it S. borin (Boddeart). 
The poor whitethroat, which those of us who date back far 
enough learnt as Sylvia cinerea, has at various times been known 
as sylvia and rufa, and now is known as communis. Every boy 
and every ornithologist, too, began to know the song thrush as 
Turdus musicus, but it is evident that in the tenth edition of the 
Systema Nature the redwing was the bird Linnzus was describing 
under this name ; this we do not deny, nor that the description 
of the same bird under the title iliacus in the twelfth edition is far 
from clear ; but the rules force us to accept Brehm’s philomelos, 
or philomelus as it is spelt to agree with the generic name, and 
that must be associated in most minds with the nightingale. 
The specific names of our flycatchers have been altered to those 
used by Pallas in Vroeg’s catalogue, a work so rare that only three 
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copies are known to exist ; it was published two years earlier. 
Further, we are now instructed to split the genus Muscicapa, and 
our five birds come into three genera. Owls have seen many 
changes, and it is annoying to be made to give the specific fammeus 
to the short-eared owl when we have always associated it with the 
barn. When a name gets reinstatement, as macrura instead of 
paradisea for the Arctic tern, it is a positive relief. When we 
had to change Anas boschas or boscas to platyrhyncha, because 
Linnzus described the female as platyrhynchos two pages earlier 
than the male, and gave them different names, the whole affair 
becomes childish, and now we are told that the guillemot, which 
no one had interfered with, must no longer be Uria iroile, but 
U. aalge. The last straw, or name, is breaking the poor 
ornithologist’s back ; he refuses to carry the weight of any more 
pedantic alterations. 

Seebohm was looked upon as horribly unscientific and un- 
sociable when he revolted against the Stricklandian code, but 
his system of auctorum plurimorum had one great advantage, for 
it used the name with which the majority were familiar, the most 
widely adopted title. 


The rules of the British Association are most excellent if applied in 
Utopia [he declares], but amongst a more or less muddle-headed race, as 
ornithologists always have been, and as we still remain, they can only be 
productive of endless dispute and confusion. We cannot be trusted to 
form an opinion as to whether the brief and often blundering diagnoses of 
Linnzus, Gmelin, or Latham, are or are not clear definitions of the names 
to which they are annexed. To expect unanimity on such difficult 
questions is absurd. 


That was written forty years ago, and it is still only too true. 
Others will have different opinions in days to come, and a few 
strong men will sway the weaker, and fresh changes or return to 
old names will be advised. 

In the meantime what are we ornithologists to do? Are we 
to obey the dictates of those whose sole desire seems to be to 
bring their names into prominence as pedantic instructors of less 
scholarly bird-men? Or are we to cast aside their ruling and 
demand a revision of laws which bring such confusion ? It is the 
worst of the dilemmas of the weary ornithologist who has no wish 
to cripple true scientific progress. He must either agree with this 
revolutionary school, mostly composed of enthusiastic young men 
who are rather argumentative and occasionally inclined to be 
pleased with their knowledge, or throw in his lot with the older 
men who expostulate, but are looked upon as ‘ back numbers.’ 
Through its action in passively supporting egg-collecting the 
B.O.U. lost some of its best and oldest members, and through 
this incessant demand for changes in nomenclature it will probably 
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lose more. We may wish to encourage advance, but we are all 
conservative at heart, and too radical changes bring revulsion of 
opinion. 

With all this confusion of ideals, the older ornithologist may 
well wonder where he stands. But whatever the opinion about 
its preservation, its classification, its name, the BIRD remains, 
and it is still his to watch, admire and study. He lays aside the 
gun, the scalpel rusts, the cage is smashed and discarded, even 
the books may be closed, but he goes out into the woods and fields 
and finds his solace, for no human opinions affect the bird itself. 

And if, as he sees Nature face to face, the great mystery which 
troubled him in days gone by still seems unsolved, if the peregrine 
strikes an unhappy victim, the shrike impales the stolen nestling 
within sight of the mourning parents, or the infant cuckoo hurls 
out its nest companions, he may feel compassion, but no anger. 
It is all natural; he will not interfere. The falcon’s shadow 
fades, and the frightened birds begin to sing and play; the 
bereaved parents happily attend to the wants of their surviving 
offspring ; the fosterers of the cuckoo cram its beak with food, 
oblivious of the corpses below the nest. Nature quickly forgets 
and recovers. As he watches he, too, forgets the man-made 
problems which have puzzled and annoyed him. In Nature he 
finds his answer. 


T. A. COWARD. 
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THE UNEDUCATED MIND 


MEN who are engaged in teaching are apt at times to be rather 
depressed at finding how confused are the minds of their pupils, 
but they can comfort themselves with the thought (if the thought 
does give comfort) that the mass of men are in a state of still far 
worse mental confusion. At any rate, the failure to realise the 
fact is serious for us who live under a democracy. We may easily 
give too much weight to the sayings of people who do not really 
know what they mean, or give credit to well-set-up and capable 
men for an understanding which they do not possess. It is, 
perhaps, only when you meet them in the free court of open-air 
propaganda, and allow yourself to be heckled, that you realise the 
workings of the uneducated mind. 

Christian Evidence work in Hyde Park reproduces many of the 
features of the ancient world, and the conditions under which our 
religion and our philosophy had their origin. There are many 
coming and going, hearing and asking questions, trying to entangle 
teachers in their talk. As in Origen’s day, ‘ the philosophers who 
talk in public make no distinction in the choice of their hearers. 
Anyone who likes stands and listens.’ 1 ‘ The first quality of all,’ 
if a man is to be at all successful, is still that of Socrates, who, as 
Epictetus reminds us, ‘ never lost his temper in argument, never 
uttered anything abusive, never anything insolent, but bore abuse 
from others and quelled strife.’ 2 He has still just the same types 
to deal with, the man who, like the Queen of Sheba, comes to prove 
him with hard questions, the man who, like Thrasymachus, makes 
speeches instead of answering, and after, ‘like a bathman, deluging 
our ears with his words, has a mind to go away,’® as well as the 
man who, like Rosa Dartle, ‘ only asks for information.’ 

And if you leave your platform and go and mix with the crowd 
you will find worse behind. In putting questions only the bolder 
and more thoughtful come forward, and the cranks and queer 
people have to be short in speech ; if they are not you can control 
them and bring them to the point. But to listen to or to take part 
in the informal discussions that go on all round the speakers is to 


1 Contra Celsum, iii., 44. 
2 Discourses, bk. ii., ch. 12, ed. P. E. Matheson (Oxford, 1916), p. 186. 
3 Plato, Republic, bk. i., 344. 
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come into direct contact with the way masses of men think and 
talk. 


I 


It is not too much to say that the vast majority are quite 
incapable of thinking logically, unable, that is, to use words 
properly, or to think by any accurate reasoning process. A large 
number are quite incoherent in their speech. When they try to 
ask a question they ramble on in a flow of continuous talk in which 
one part has no obvious connection with another, of which the 
sentences frequently begin in one way and continue in another, 
and do not end at all. Mrs. Nickleby is a close reasoner compared 
to them, and Miss Bates an utterer of terse epigrams. I cannot 
give an example, as I have never been able to get down notes of 
the variety of subjects touched on in one such ‘ question.’ The 
attempt to fix on some salient point to answer I can only compare 
with the attempt to catch your hat when the wind has blown it 
off your head : just as you think you have got it off it goes again 
out of your grasp. This is quite the most exhausting work in 
open-air propaganda. . 

Others will put a quite intelligible question to you, and when 
you have answered it will simply repeat it. I have had a man do 
this half a dozen times in succession. He kept on asking, ‘ Do you 
not think that the laws of God sometimes contradict the laws of 
man ? ’—a matter which had occupied perhaps a third of my 
previous lecture. Others will repeat the same question Sunday 
after Sunday. One man has asked me, ‘ Is there any evidence in 
the Bible for the immortality of the soul ?’ at intervals for two 
and a half years. The same man asks me from time to time, 
‘ Doesn’t your creed say that Christ is of one substance with the 
Father, and don’t your articles say that God is without body, 
parts, or passions ?’ I regularly explain to him what ‘ substance ’ 
means in the creeds, and that it does not mean ‘ matter’ as in 
common speech. In vain. He listens apparently, but he takes 
nothing in. Even better educated men are often incapable of 
listening. I have had a man, who, I am told, is a doctor, ask me 
a question about cruelty to animals and, as I tried to answer it, 
gaze at me, like Mrs. Jellaby, with a vague, far-away look, ‘as if I 
were a steeple in the distance,’ as Caddy would have said, and then 
just repeat his question. The same man had heard me answer 
the old question about the Bishop of London’s income, and a week 
or two after I heard him repeating from the Secularist platform 
the old taunts as if it were all for his private use. I do not think he 
was dishonest ; it was merely that his mind was closed to new ideas. 

Sometimes the mental defect seems to be due to a very limited 
experience or to arrested mental development. It is not an uncom- 
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mon thing to have the question put, ‘ Who made God ?’ It is, I 
think, quite sincerely asked, just as it is a quite common question 
of children at a certain age I once got into conversation with 
some navvies on the top of a North London tram who were 
arguing about Adam and Eve, saying that God ought to have been 
locked up for appropriating the tree of knowledge just as much as 
Eve (I think it was), but they supposed He was not because there was 
no one todoit. I thought at first that they were joking and trying 
to draw me, but apparently they were quite serious and sincere. 

The majority, of course, have a quite inadequate command of 
words. ‘ Isn’t all ethics the outcome of economic conditions ? ’ is 
a typical question the meaning of which is quite clear. Even where 
the language is more confused it is generally fairly easy to see what 
the questioner is driving at ; even if he rambles on from one sub- 
ject to another the connection is, as a rule, easy to supply. The 
chief exceptions are Jews, who, in addition to an imperfect com- 
mand of English, seem to think in quite a different manner, so 
that I am often quite at a loss to attach any meaning at all to what 
they say. Sometimes another Jew in the audience with a better 
command of our tongue will explain. 

Sometimes the unaccustomed attempt to put thought into 
definite words seems itself to be the cause of confusion. The other 
day a man found himself arguing that all the examiners in the 
University of London were bribed. I do not think that he really 
meant it, but he began by saying that money had more to do with 
education than brains, and went on to say that examinations were 
no fair test, and that all examiners were human, and that it was 
human to take bribes, but my impression all the time was that the 
effort to find words absorbed all his consciousness, and that he was 
unable to think at the same time of what he was saying. A leader 
of some of the unemployed not long ago was offered the work of 
painting lamp-posts and replied that ‘ he would like to paint them 
red in the blood of the aristocracy.’ He was a very decent man, 
and when afterwards he was asked why he had said it he replied, 
“ Well, you know, when you are at the head of a lot of men you’ve 
got to say something.’ I was once at a big meeting at the Albert 
Hall in favour of women’s suffrage, and at one time a dear old 
lady with white curls was crying out, ‘ Blood, blood! I shan’t be 
satisfied till I have had blood.’ I do not believe really that she 
would have willingly hurt a fly. People are often surprised to see 
Secularists, who an hour before were saying all sorts of things 
about Christians, shaking hands with them and sitting down totea 
with them in a quite friendly way. They do not realise how much 
that is said on platforms is said in a purely Pickwickian sense. 

Sometimes, I confess, I am baffled completely. A man once 
asked me, ‘ How do you reconcile a sterile and fertile being denying 
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himself his physical rights and taking the consequences of his 
acts ?’ and by some flash of intuition I divined that he meant, 
‘Do you think it possible for a man to live chastely ?’ and he 
did! But when, on another occasion, he asked, ‘I have a taste 
with highly problematical evolutionary problems. Which should I 
prefer? I mean which alternative should I prefer, if I choose 
between highly possible and highly impossible theories, between 
theism and atheism ?’ I confess that I was puzzled for an answer. 
Nor was the matter cleared up when he continued, ‘ Should I 
not prefer the highly impossible to the highly probable which is 
worked out by the atheist in evolutionary problems ? ’ explaining 
that he thought that ‘ the principles of the universal are potentially 
subject to a qualitative and quantitativeness of the human mind 
in all the categories.’ I suppose it meant something to him, and 
I have seen the same man attending public University lectures. 
At any rate, he threw some light for me on the problem of Christian 
Science, and how certain persons may be able to find a meaning in 
Science and Health. 

One other habit of the uneducated mind is not infrequent, 
namely that of catching at words. . There are large numbers of 
people in the same stage of mental development as were the 
Athenians who were struck by the methods of Euthydemus as 
described by Plato. They put words in the place of things, and 
fly off at tangents where two meanings coincide in one word. 
“You say the Gospel is free. Then you ought to give away your 
books instead of selling them.’ I have had this said several times. 
I was once arguing against determinism by an appeal to experience. 
I said, ‘ At half-past two this afternoon I was sitting by the fire. 
My feelings said, “Stay where you are!”’ My mind said, “If you 
do you will be late for the park.” So with my will I determined’ 
——’ ‘Oh,’ interrupted my questioner, ‘ you determined. Then 
you are a determinist!’ As Coleridge said, ‘ Controversy is not 
seldom excited in consequence of the disputants attaching a dif- 
ferent meaning to the same word.’ 4 

Or sometimes it is a thing irrelevantly connected that brings 
conviction. Smith the weaver, who corroborated Jack Cade’s 
assertion that he was the son of Edward Mortimer, who was stolen 
away and brought up as a bricklayer, by saying, ‘ He made a 
chimney in my father’s house, and the bricks are alive at this day 
to testify it,’ 5 or even Calcott, who proved the genuineness of the 
Chatterton discoveries by showing the actual chest that he found 
the manuscript in,* would be quite at home with the man who 
corroborates the assertions that missions do more harm than good 

* Biographia Literaria, ch. xiv., ed. Shawcross (Oxford, 1817), vol. ii., p. 10. 


5 2 Henry VI., Act IV., Sc. II. 
® Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, April 29, 1776. 
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and that missionaries go with a Bible in one hand and a brandy 
bottle in the other by saying, ‘ I know that is true because I have 
been there [sic] myself.’ 


II 


These, it may be argued, are exceptions, too many, no doubt, 
in number, but not forming the mass of ordinary men. That is 
so, no doubt, but common logical faults and fallacies are sur- 
prisingly frequent even among the more intelligent type. The 
majority seem to be quite unable to hold more than one idea at a 
time in their minds. They have no idea of seeing the other side 
while they are thinking of one. Consequently they have no power 
of balancing evidence. They like clear-cut answers and are bored 
by any attempt to present a complex piece of evidence. Qualifica- 
tions puzzle them, and they are apt to be chiefly impressed by the 
last word. 

This leads to what has been called the Entweder-Oder—the 
‘ Either-Or ’—mind. For along time I was puzzled at the way in 
which the old problem of free-will and determinism presented a 
difficulty to so many, till I realised that to a large number ‘ free’ 
means absolutely unconditioned, that the alternative presented 
to them was omnipotence or rigid mechanism. ‘ How can you call 
a man free under present economic conditions? Is a bird in a 
cage free ? ’ they ask, and when I answer ‘ Yes, free to hop from 
one perch to another inside the cage, and if, as is often the case, 
the door of the cage is open, free to fly out,’ they only think that 
I am quibbling. They see that a man’s life is conditioned by his 
surroundings, but the idea of a limited freedom seems to be 
unintelligible to them, so they argue that the only alternative to 
‘freedom’ is determinism. At first I thought they were only 
arguing so for arguing’s sake, but the difficulty has come up too 
often, and that from men obviously sincere, though I could not 
have believed it was a real puzzle to them. 

The same ‘ Either-Or’ dilemma appears in various forms. 
‘Should we believe on grounds of authority or of reason ?’ not 
‘To which should we give most weight ?’ That the grounds of 
belief are many and complex does not enter their minds. ‘ Either 
the Bible is true or it is a pack of lies.’ If the stories of Genesis 
are not literal history they conclude that we have no reason to 
believe that Christ ever existed. ‘ Which is best, a good life or a 
right creed?’ You must apparently be either good or orthodox. 
‘ If a man is ill should you pray for him or call for a doctor ? ’ and 
they think it quite a good and original answer if you say ‘ Why not 
do both?’ ‘Do we know things by discovery or revelation ? ’ and 
they listen with a real, if puzzled, interest when you point out that 
what is discovery from man’s point of view is revelation if we 
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are thinking of the work of God, that revealer and discoverer 
must co-operate. It is the same mode of thought that has been 
observed elsewhere. ‘It seems,’ writes Mr. Edwyn Bevan, ‘ as 
if there were some general inability in the popular mind to con- 
ceive anything between two extremes. It must be all or nothing. 
Either the influence of our civilisation must be mil, or it must 
efface every vestige of distinction ; either it must make India an 
exact duplicate of England, or our Government must be a momen- 
tary phantom which will vanish and leave not a trace behind.’ ” 
The hero of Ibsen’s Brand, with his motto, ‘ All or nothing,’ 
was only exceptional and different from the ordinary run of men 
in that he chose ‘ all ’ when it was a question of self-sacrifice. 

This inability to hold more than one idea in the mind at a time 
has also the effect that men find no difficulty in holding mutually 
contradictory ideas in close juxtaposition without either being 
influenced by the other. Thus Socialists are often strong indi- 
vidualists in certain points. They will argue that the question of 
the indissolubility of marriage must be settled for individual hard 
cases. They will adopt ultra-individualistic ideas of Protestantism 
as against the social conception of the Church. Ultramontanes who 
will declare that the English Church ceased to be a Church when 
she was no longer under a foreign prelate will be ardent upholders 
of Home Rule as the only way to preserve national continuity. 

Another characteristic of the uneducated mind is its inability 
to think back or to look ahead. I have suggested elsewhere that 
this is one of the great factors of class division, that our social 
grades are based upon the length of the span of time by which we 
live, whether by the day, week, month, or year.* But I do not 
think that we realise that the majority of men have no sense of 
history at all. Their knowledge of the past is limited to their own 
recollections and those of their relatives whom they knew. Beyond 
that imagination fails them. A hundred years ago is no different 
really than a thousand. The past is divided into that in their 
memory and that before. So they are entirely without guidance 
from any but the immediate past. I have always found that an 
historical lecture interests them very little. The development of 
an idea through centuries is hard for them to grasp. There is the 
Bible in the past and the Church in the present. Between the two 
it is practically>a blank except for a vague knowledge of the 
Reformation. In collecting questions put to me on historical sub- 
jects I found that there were practically none. There were 
generalisations about persecution, education, and slavery, but, 
except for those about Henry VIII., who seems to have impressed 
the popular imagination, they had no historic setting. 


7 E. Bevan, Hellenism and Christianity (Geo. Allen, 1921), p. 19. 
® Pastoral Theology and the Modern World (Milford, Oxford, 1920), ch. i. 
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So, men with no historic sense, when suddenly confronted with 
the question, ‘How do you know that Christ ever existed?’ 
wake up to the fact that they do not know at all. They do not 
realise, however, that this is no exceptional case in their general 
ignorance, that they have no knowledge of the reasons for belief 
in any matter of the past, and so fall a ready prey to the theories 
of Drews, J. M. Robertson, Edward Carpenter and their popu- 
larisers, or among a rather more intelligent class of those of Jung, 
or Sir James Frazer as popularly misunderstood. Or, again, a 
constant source of difficulty is the fact that the oldest copies of the 
New Testament date from nearly three hundred years after the 
events they describe, or, as it is popularly expressed, ‘the New 
Testament was only written three hundred years after the life of 
Christ.’ That, of course, is exceptionally good MS. authority, but 
it is natural that people unversed in history, to say nothing of 
palzography, should not at once realise that it is so. Even good 
historians who specialise on one subject, as is necessary if history 
is to be written, are apt to lose their balance and forget how much 
else went on in the world, so it is not strange that uneducated 
people, finding, like Catherine Morland, that political history is 
“all about the quarrels of popes and kings with wars and pesti- 
lences on every page,’ ® should conclude that nothing else took 
place, or that Protestant propagandists should sincerely believe 
that the Papacy spent its whole time condemning Galileo and 
burning Giordano Bruno. 

* Analogies,’ said Plato, ‘ are slippery things,’ 1° and they are 
doubly dangerous to people who find a difficulty in seeing more than 
one thing at a time. The similarity in them has enormously 
more force than the differences, and the finding a same or similar 
thing in the midst of these confusing variations is unfortunately 
most attractive. They fall a ready prey to arguments against 
Christianity based on analogies in other religions. They are ready 
to believe it when told that the story of the birth of Our Lord is 
closely paralleled by the myth of the visit of Zeus to Semele. They 
ask,‘ Do you know that an exact parallel to all [sic] the events 
of Christ’s life can be found in the life of Buddha ?’ (or ‘ Krishna,’ 
or ‘ Mithra,’ as the case may be). I have even been asked if hot 
cross buns are not like the hieroglyphic symbol of the sun, and if 
that does not prove that Christianity is a solar myth and the 
Apostles the twelve signs of the zodiac! Many similar examples 
of the use of analogy can be found in the publications of the 
Rationalist Press Association, which are not indeed read by the 
frequenters of the Park, for they read very little, but are by the 


® Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, ch. xiv. 
10 Plato, Sophist, 23. 
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Secularist speakers who draw from them and find such analogies 
effective arguments in their propaganda. 

Behind all this mental confusion is the trouble of our composite 
language. I do not think that those of us who know any Latin or 
Greek, or have even learned any foreign language, realise quite 
what this means to us. The majority of men do not attach any 
exact meaning to half the words they use ; the greater number of 
our abstract and scientific terms have meanings clear to us which 
they can only attach to them with great difficulty. To the 
Frenchman, the German, and the Welshman, the difficulty is less, 
for their long words are built up for the most part out of the short 
ones in daily use. I remember once speaking of something in a 
lecture as ‘ guasi-liturgical,’ and a day or two after in a Latin class 
we came across the word quast for ‘as if.’ ‘So that was what you 
meant the other day !’ said a member of the class—and he was 
a student! I am frequently asked if ‘ God ’ is not the same word 
as ‘ good.’ It is a real puzzle to some people to be asked to believe 
in a God who is incomprehensible, because they think it means 
that you are to believe in one who is altogether unintelligible. 
‘Substance ’’ means ‘ matter’ to them, so naturally to say that 
the Son is of one substance with the Father seems meaningless 
anthropomorphism. ‘ Faith’ often means believing against the 
evidence of your reason, or perhaps saying that you believe when 
you do not. ‘Capital’ means any wealth on a large scale, or 
wealth used to exploit others. We laugh at the old man in Punch 
who said that the new doctor’s imprecations had done his leg more 
good than any he had used before, but to a man of that sort the 
one word might equally well express what he meant as the other. 
It is often only after a long discussion that you begin to realise 
how entirely at cross purposes you are with one another, and how 
some men, like Humpty Dumpty, seem when they use words to 
make them mean whatever they choose. If we realised how little 
exact meaning men attach to single words we should hesitate 
far less to repeat ourselves and should pay far more attention than 
we do to form and structure in our sermons and speeches. 


Ill 


What, then, does influence the uneducated mind? It works 
very largely by what our psychology books call ‘ contra-sugges- 
tion.’ The mother of every adolescent will tell you of her boy 
that ‘he is a peculiar boy : he must be led, not driven.’ Long 
after we have passed youth if anyone tells us we are looking well, we. 
say in an aggrieved tone, ‘ I’m not feeling well at all,’ or if we are 
told we are looking poorly we remonstrate, ‘ I’m allright.’ Even 


11 A man who was a better historian than most did once ask me how I could 
say that the Iceni who fought under Queen Boadicea drew up the ‘ Icene Creed ’ | 
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Pascal saw how arguments may have quite an unintended effect : 
* Je me roidis contre.’ 1* But the uneducated mind retains the 
characteristics of adolescence in full age, and, like Alice, as the 
Red Queen saw, ‘ wants to deny something, only it doesn’t know 
what to deny.’ I was present once at a conference between repre- 
sentatives of the Church and of Labour with a bishop in the chair. 
It was a splendid opportunity for railing at dignitaries when you 
knew they would not mind it. Several speakers in impassioned 
tones justified or excused ‘ ca’ing canny ’ in scarcely veiled terms, 
till a representative of the Church indirectly accused trade unions 
of encouraging the policy they had been excusing. At once a 
Labour representative jumped up and indignantly challenged him 
to prove that any union had ever encouraged limitation of output, 
denouncing the practice in terms the Churchman would never have 
dared to use. During the war, after an air raid, a New Zealand 
soldier began to talk to me as we looked at the damage done, 
saying, ‘ This war has killed religion. No one will believe in 
Christianity after this,’ and as I did not oppose him went on talk- 
ing, and in about five minutes was saying, ‘ You see, there’ll be a 
great deal more religion after this war. It has made people think,’ 
and so on. ‘ The truth is,’ as Hooker found in controversy long 
ago, ‘ they wave in and out, in no way sufficiently grounded, no 
way resolved what to think, speak, or write, more than only that, 
because they have taken it upon them, they must (no remedy now) 
be opposite.’ 1% 

Often, I believe, it is a personal grievance that decides men’s 
views, though they are often quite unaware of the fact. Of this I 
have no proof, but it is a well known fact that the habit of finding 
justifications for beliefs held on emotional grounds is so common as 
to demand the use of a technical term ‘rationalisation.’ Mr. 
Thouless, in his Psychology of Religion, quotes from Dr. Bernard 
Hart’s Psychology of Insanity the case of a Sunday-school teacher 
who became a convinced Atheist not, as he sincerely thought, 
because he had given ‘ a long and careful study to the literature of 
the subject, but because the girl he was engaged to eloped with a 
fellow-teacher.’ 14 There is a certain man whom I have known for 
nearly eight years as a Secularist lecturer in the Park, and as a 
constant asker of questions, who in the course of his questions, 
which, though generally reasonable, have a peculiar bitterness in 
them, has given various reasons for his Secularism, none of which, I 
am convinced, is the true one. I do not doubt his sincerity, though 
I have not taken his objections very seriously since he once turned 
to his neighbour in the crowd, who happened to be one of my own 


12 Pensées, ed. Brunschvicg, No. 615. 

13 Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. v., ch. xliii., § 5. 

144 R. H. Thouless, Introduction to the Psychology of Religion (Cambridge, 
1923), p. 82. 
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pupils, and complained with good-humoured irritability, ‘ I can’t 
get his hair off,’ but from things he has let drop I am pretty sure 
that the real reason is some injury done by a professing Christian 
to himself or to some near relation. 

At any rate, without doubt the natural instinct of suspicion 
of all that you do not know plays a very large part in the convic- 
tions of the uneducated mind. There is a fairly general assumption, 
sometimes expressed, sometimes sub-conscious, that the man who 
is an expert is not to be trusted. An unbiased mind is demanded, 
by which is meant one in a state of virgin ignorance. This appears 
in the common question, ‘ Would it not be better to let a child 
grow up without any religious teaching, and when he is older to 
let him choose for himself ?’ It appears in the general vague dis- 
like of authority in religion, and in particular in the anti-vaccina- 
tion movement, behind which is the belief that ‘doctors recommend 
it because they are interested in it,’ and in the anti-clericalism 
that finds its popular voicing in such expressions as ‘ I’d never 
believe anything a man said that wore a collar like yours.’ The 
man I referred to above who declared that all examiners took 
bribes would not, I am sure, have said so in his calmer moments, 
but when his conscious thoughts were occupied by the task of 
finding words the instinct of suspicion underneath led him to say 
it. Obviously if these are motives that guide men’s minds books 
of controversial divinity are not very likely to convert them. 

But these people are by no means lacking in common sense, 
and are often really good judges of moral qualities. If they cannot 
refute false logic, it makes little effect on them when its conclusions 
are obviously foolish. I heard a Secularist lecturer once arguing 
that good and evil were mere matters of convention. Hamlet’s 
dictum about thinking them so making things good or bad is 
often misquoted in this direction. He said that when it rains 
people say that it is a bad day, while umbrella-makers say it is a 
good one. The difference between good and evil, therefore, he said, 
is merely one of what we choose to say. I was inclined to think 
that it was a very serious thing that the foundations of morality 
should be attacked in this way before a large crowd of interested 
listeners. Two quite uneducated girls were standing near me. 
‘ Oh, that’s your opinion, is it ? ’ commented one, and I recognised 
her plain common sense in so disposing of his arguments. And 
though I do not think that argument has much effect either for or 
against a cause, I am sure that patience and courtesy in debate 
always tells. These are what the uneducated mind really judges 
by, and it does not so much differ from one that is trained and 
cultured. So, perhaps, in spite of our general need of education, 
democracy is not so unsafe after all. 


CLEMENT F. ROGERS. 
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Where is the beauty, love and truth we seek 
But in our minds. 


PuBLIc schools are on the whole productive of character rather 
than of trained ability. Not a few critics feel that it would be 
more satisfactory if, while maintaining whatever is essential to 
the building of character, the public school system could enable 
boys to reach a higher intellectual standard than they actually 
do Those familiar with the inner working of that system may or 
may not be disposed to admit the force of this criticism, but they 
will be the first to recognise the difficulties in the way of satisfying 
it. Whatever may be thought about public schools, it is very 
widely admitted that they have proved in the past a very impor- 
tant and valuable national asset. It need not be doubted but that 
they can continue to be so. But whether, in view of our rapidly 
changing political conditions and social outlook, any modification 
of or change in the public school system is necessary to the 
maintenance of its sound influence is a question that will before 
long become urgent, even if it is not so already. 

The four or five years spent in a public school create a host of 
associations which the passage of time cannot efface. The life is 
full of romance, with its friendships, its battles to fight, its aspira- 
tions, however fleeting, its humours and eccentricities, its loyalties, 
its disappointments, its great occasions, its traditions. Boys lose 
the awkward edges of character ; they acquire, if they care to, a 
sense of responsibility, a capacity for decision; they observe a 
strongly though strangely defined code of honour; they learn 
the value of character. Nearly all boys, save the inveterate 
faddist, have some recollections of their house, their playing fields, 
some hours in school, the chapel services, the long summer days, 
and a host of other things, for which, while they seldom discourse 
about them, they declare in unspoken eloquence a lifelong affec- 
tion. Even the hardships, discomforts, injustices, things inevitable 
in school life, which loom so large at the time, are softened into 
almost pleasant reminiscences when the period of school days is 
- drawing to a close. But granting this, it is nevertheless open to 
question whether the attitude adopted to work by boys is quite 
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what it could or should be, and whether the average boy who enters 
a University is as fully equipped as he should be for making the best 
use of what our Universities can provide. With the moral side of 
education this article does not attempt to deal, except indirectly. 

On leaving school few boys, with the exception of scholars, are 
intellectually interested in anything. It is this lack of intellectual 
interest which makes some people think that all is not well at our 
public schools. But before blame is attached to the latter it is 
well to consider a while. If there are certain incentives to boys to 
work, there are also deterrents. I will deal with some deterrents 
first. 

How many boys come to school from homes where the intel- 
lectual side of life counts for anything ? What ideal do parents 
most usually put before their sons, and in what things are they 
themselves most interested ? Those parents who wish their boys 
to enter one of the services, or some definite profession, have a 
fairly clear idea as to what is wanted. How far the boys of such 
parents may be said to be educated is another question. At any 
rate, they pass examinations. But the majority of parents have 
no special views for their boys, whom they desire to learn ‘ useful 
things,’ so that they may get on in the world, and to excel in games, 
that they may loom large in the life of the school. If success in 
life and athletic distinction are the centre and circumference of 
parental aspirations, boys will starve themselves intellectually at 
school. In any struggle for a boy’s soul the home beats the school 
every time. The ideal is, of course, co-operation between the home 
and the school. Even thus it is not very easy to make boys see 
that everyone ought to do something well, if not to maintain, at 
any rate to justify, his existence. The stimulus given to culture 
in most home life is, if existent, very feeble. Boys too frequently 
regard work as a necessary but tiresome encroachment upon their 
life, hardly ever as an ideal. They are but rarely encouraged at 
home to read anything worth reading. The literature they see in 
constant demand and use is flimsy fiction, magazines, and publica- 
tions dealing with things mechanical or fashionable or foolish. 
Against this tyranny schoolmasters are of little avail, for it is a 
vigorous and ubiquitous weed, and they can at best only cut off 
the head of the plantain. Parents of course are not able, nor are 
they expected, to do everything, but they can contribute, generally 
speaking, a good deal more than they seem to do towards stimu- 
lating at home an appreciation of the cultured side of life, a dislike 
of cheap superficiality, a condemnation of idleness. A boy’s scale 
of values is usually a reflection of his home environment. 

A second deterrent to intellectual progress is found in the 
general attitude adopted to work by boys. A large number thinks 
it of quite secondary importance, and that is in some cases putting 
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it high. They are often bored by it. At the moment I am not 
trying to account for this, but simply state it as a fact of experience. 
No single change will correct it. But it seems probable that the 
general mania among boys for mechanical occupation is due chiefly 
to their unconscious hunger to be interested in something. Their 
work does not as a rule provide that interest. It is untrue that 
all, or even most, boys are by nature mechanically minded, though 
wireless may of course be contagious. Indifference to school 
work is caused by many things, but perhaps it might be decreased 
if more scope were given to the creative faculties of boys. There 
is so much to learn, so little to do, in their work—except in the 
art, the science and the engineering schools. Boys have a false 
idea as to the purpose of work and no idea as to the meaning of 
knowledge being a thing desirable in itself, bringing its own reward. 
Then again, if boys are to have their interest aroused and main- 
tained, those who teach them must themselves be full of living 
interest, perpetual students, disciplinarians who never have to 
give a thought to discipline. To the form-master is given the 
greatest opportunity, as a rule, and the greatest amount of work. 
A form numbers about twenty-seven boys, of whom a few are 
clever and keen enough to pass rapidly up the school ; the majority 
are of normal intelligence and move along rather slowly ; a few are 
of undiscovered intelligence. All movement for them is in the 
passive mood. Somehow or other the master has to interest this 
motley group, for the only alternative to interest is purgatory. He 
can do it if he is given a fair chance, as he not infrequently is given. 
But if he has to teach with the object of securing good examination 
results ; if he is called upon to teach seven or eight different sub- 
jects, some of which he neither professes nor particularly desires 
to know ; if he is a pawn on the chessboard of the time-table ; if he 
is glued to the mark system ; if he has too little leisure for study, 
then he is not being given a fair chance. Nor are the boys. A 
master ought to feel at liberty to take his own line, and to leave 
lessons unheard, and to ignore marks if he so desires. Boys too 
often think marks much more important than work and are much 
more concerned with them than with the subject taught. Some- 
times they think, not entirely without reason, that masters are the 
same. The methods of teaching cannot be sufficiently varied if 
there is a rigid system in force. Yet variety is vital to sustained 
interest. Lack of it induces stodginess in the master, somnolence 
in the boy. 

In the opinion of some masters whose experience and capacity 
are greater than mine, boys cannot easily or profitably keep 
their attention, as listeners, fixed for more than twenty or twenty- 
five minutes—that is, for more than half the usual period. If 
this is the case some diversion would appear to be necessary. It 
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is in this ‘ spare ’ time that the desire of boys to do something of 
their own may be usefully satisfied. If, for example, the lesson is 
Latin construe, Vergil perhaps, it is not a waste of time to give 
boys a chance in the last fifteen minutes or so of trying to write 
something in prose or verse on the same subject. Or, again, a 
history lesson is often made more successful if, after half an hour’s 
direct instruction, an argument on the subject is started. Any 
provoking or partisan remark of the master will produce such 
argument, and it is astonishing to see how much ground can be 
covered, with real advantage both to master and boys, in a free 
discussion of fifteen minutes. But a set debate is less satisfactory. 
Quite possibly it is the little chance that is given to the original or 
creative capacity of boys that accounts for the not unjust criticism, 
often levelled against public schools, that they tend so much to the 
production of type and so little to the encouragement of genius or 
originality. But this particular criticism is not infrequently 
exaggerated. 

But liberties in method cannot be taken if examination results 
are all-important. Examinations are a necessary encroachment 
upon the art of the teacher, who, if he is prudent, will try to make 
hope rather than success his reward. The curriculum of private 
schools is largely at the mercy of the Common Entrance Examina- 
tion, and the curriculum of public schools must be arranged with a 
view to satisfying the demands of University or Army examinations. 
Those who love learning—and they are many—find the tyranny 
of this system rather oppressive at times and a little deadening. 
And boys, too, almost from the first, feel that they have to learn 
things in order to pass examinations. In their eyes every examiner 
is a googly bowler who knows their weak strokes. Even if it 
sounds an exaggeration to say so, examinations are a bugbear to 
true education. 

A third deterrent to a serious attitude to work is experienced 
by boys almost directly they reach their public schools, though 
efforts are made to remove this. The work is nearly always 
easier at first than it was in their preparatory schools, and 
public opinion fosters a more lax standard towards it. Now 
this relaxation is psychologically harmful, and coupled with 
it there very soon comes a great increase in the busy-ness of small 
boys. In addition to school work and athletics, there are all the 
other activities of public school life—boxing, gymnasium, shoot- 
ing, house competitions in which either an active or passive part 
must be taken, fagging, punishments, perhaps special tuition, and 
sooner or later the O.T.C., with all its subsidiary exactions. Added 
to these things there is ‘the general life’ of the school, with its 
many conflicting emotions. Boys are often more physically weary 


—and therefore mentally confused—than is commonly supposed. 
Vor. XCIV.—No. 561. 3c 
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Something has to suffer. It is usually, if not the amount, the 
quality of work. 

The last general deterrent to good work that calls for men- 
tion here is the prominence given to athletics. To my mind it is 
the greatest deterrent of all. Boys worship with deep venera- 
tion athletic distinction. They distantly respect intelligence. 
Games are a fine thing, but they are neither the business of life nor 
an end in themselves. They do an immense amount of the work 
of character training. But great character can be formed without 
them. Cricket, football and other games generate the qualities of 
doggedness, determination and straightforwardness in the playing 
ofthem. To attempt to cheat or take unfair advantage of anyone 
in athletics is a thing almost unknown in public schools. It simply 
is not done, and this is a splendid tradition. The great athlete at 
school is regarded as a hero, the scholar often as something of a 
crank. And this is a pity. An athlete, however glorious, is still 
but human, and the veneration in which he seems to be held by 
young and old needs to be tempered by the chastening reflection 
that in spite of all he is not a god. It is true that if a gifted athlete 
survives the adulation of his innumerable satellites he is probably 
a fine chap, and there is no harm in honouring him. But there is 
infinite harm in giving undue honour to athletics. There is no 
harm in boys collecting the autographs of prominent performers. 
There is infinite harm if they continue, metaphorically speaking, 
to do so till second childhood. The inability or lack of ambition 
of some boys to play games well is their misfortune. But athletic 
ineptitude is not a moral stigma. Because a boy prefers to study 
Nature to fielding in the deep he does not deserve to be regarded 
as a useless member of the house. Numbers of people, otherwise 
quite sane, seem to think that our national vitality depends upon 
supremacy in athletics. If a nation encourages its young men to 
surrender all things in the effort to perform miracles at Wimbledon, 
Troon, and elsewhere, it is welcome to all the reflected glory of its 
national heroes. But the future does not lie with heroes of that sort. 

One accepts with reserve the statement of a boy that he was 
* compelled to spend hours and hours scrumming against the bath- 
room wall ’ as a method of training for his house XV., but there is a 
world of truth init. Too much importance is attached not so much 
to the games themselves, but to success and proficiency in games. 
The moral compulsion exercised with regard to them is not moral. 
The pleasure of meeting people who, though athletic experts, have 
a sensible view of their relative importance, is as exhilarating as it 
is rare. Nobody should belittle the value of gaines in school life. 
To see hundreds of boys in their playing fields, living for the joys 
of the moment, free of care, full of healthy enthusiasm or easy 
lethargy, reminds us that, whatever may be its defects our system 
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of education knows nothing of the sombre gloom and nervous 
intensity that act as a blight upon some other systems. Yet when 
all is said and done the importance of games seems to many people 
to be over-emphasised, and this gives boys a wrong perspective. 
Nearly everyone engaged in teaching deplores the influence of 
most of the Press upon athletics, with its publication of the details 
of relatively unimportant achievements and the photographs of 
quite unimportant people. Parents and public schools might be 
well advised, in view of the rapid Americanisation of nearly all 
sport, to reconsider their attitude towards athletics. 

But if the deterrents to work at school seem to be considerable, 
there are certain counteracting influences. For example, if house- 
masters and form-masters co-operate, as they usually do, the initial 
difficulties or inertia of boys can often be successfully overcome. 
If a house adopts a sensible attitude towards work—and no doubt 
public opinion can be trained to do this—the standard of industry 
must thereby be raised. A boy may, of course, be compelled to 
work through fear of punishment or of superannuation—a weapon 
which needs careful handling—but if these are the only goads he 
will remain a mule. Superannuation is not a very satisfactory 
thing. One somehow feels that the difficulty of making a stubborn 
boy work ought to be overcome rather than treated as insuperable. 
And the fear of superannuation not infrequently encourages boys to 
seek means of evading it which are neither edifying nor elevating. 

The main incentive to work is that which appeals to the 
imagination of boys ; if they can be made to take an interest in 
what they are learning, sufficient industry will, within the limits 
which the conditions imposed upon them allow, be forthcoming. 

It is often argued that some of the subjects taught are incapable 
of arousing or sustaining a boy’s interest, or of stimulating his 
imagination. On the whole, I am inclined to think this is untrue. 
If a teacher knows and loves his subject, his form or division will, 
generally speaking, be interested, collectively and individually. 
There are some boys who will never be interested in anything 
taught at school. They ought not to have gone there. But an 

interested teacher, whose method is not cold accuracy, but enthusi- 
astic appreciation, usually interests boys and gets good work out 
of them. At the same time it will not be amiss to point out that 
everybody at some time in his life has to be taught what he 
ought to be interested in, quite apart from whether he is so or not. 
Uneducated taste is usually debased. It is necessary to guard 
against the modern cry that young people should only learn what 
they feel they want to learn. Educationally it is sheer rubbish. 
Practically it is bound to be disastrous. 

But masters, however keen and interested they may be in 
what they teach, need the support of the home influence. Where 
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this is directed towards the encouragement of the cultured side of 
life, where there is an educated sense of the true scale of values in 
life, there will be found a vigorous incentive to a boy to work with 
intelligence, purpose and consistency. Such a boy desires to 
know things, not that he may reap some success, though success 
is very sweet if it comes, but that he may satisfy the demands of 
an awakened interest. 

Wherever boys know they have to work because they will 
have to use their brains in order to live, there is a natural stimulus 
to industry, though it is not a very enduring one, nor the most 
ideal. The spectre of unemployment seldom haunts the dreams of 
easy youth. But the vision of plenty often makes for idleness. 

Summing up what has so far been said, it seems not untrue to 
say that public schools are a great national asset in their training 
of character, and up to a point in their training of the mind, but 
that the standard of work and the attitude of public opinion 
towards things intellectual ought to be more satisfactory ; that 
schoolmasters have great difficulties to contend against, and that 
parents in general might help more than they seem to do; that 
the life of boys at school is a very full one, so full that not infre- 
quently something has to suffer, and that something is usually 
work ; lastly, that, even if the time spent upon athletics is not 
excessive, the importance attached to them is unduly great. 

Perhaps the privileged youth of our public schools and Univer- 
sities is neither as industrious nor as well educated as it might be. 
One certainly hears undergraduates too frequently admit their 
idleness, and by their conversation reveal their sloth or ignorance. 
If they are idle, it is not so much because they are mere emanci- 
pated schoolboys as because they have never had their minds 
sufficiently trained, awakened, or interested. Perhaps the Univer- 
sity is not quite the place for some of them ; the obtaining of a 
‘Blue’ is not an adequate result of three years spent in academic 
surroundings. There is sometimes a wild regret in the hearts of 
those who, at the close of school or university days, are just 
beginning to realise their own ignorance and how much less it 
ought to be and might well have been. Still, to realise this is a 
hopeful sign. The hopeless case is that of the man who, after four 
or five years in a public school and three at the University, has 
nothing to show for it intellectually whatever ; whose mind is a 
blank, uninterested, unenlightened, untrained, unashamed, stag- 
nantly complacent ; whose hobbies are painfully limited ; whose 
recreation is only playing or reading about games ; whose opinions 
inaccurately reflect those of the Press; whose literary pursuits 
are confined to the perusal of magazines. These ‘ thoroughly good 
fellows ’ will always exist. But a surfeit of them would make the 
whole body sick, 
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Now the most usual retort to much of this is, ‘Don’t go on teach- 
ing old-fashioned things,’ by which is meant, ‘Give up Latin and 
Greek except in the case of boys who are equipped for studying 
the classics.’ Those who urge this are not always unclassical people. 
It is not intended in this article to defend the classics, or to weigh 
the advantages of the various substitutes, for there are no equiva- 
lents. But a few considerations may not be amiss.1 There are 
undoubted signs of a new interest in the classics, not chiefly, though 
noticeably, in the public schools, but markedly elsewhere. It will 
not be disputed that the literature and history of Greece and Rome 
give to receptive minds a deep and abiding illumination, a vitality 
that does not fade, but even grows more fresh as the years pass, a 
faculty for criticism and suspended judgment for lack of which we 
must be infinitely the poorer. But the classics are not for all; at 
least, the study of them cannot be continued advantageously in 
some cases beyond a certain age. The question of Greek hardly 
arises here, since it is practically never taught except to classical 
boys. But with regard to Latin at school it is a waste of time to 
compel incapable boys to worry for hours at the subject, straining 
at a camel and failing to assimilate even a gnat. But all boys 
ought to try to learn Latin. It ought to be taught to all unless 
there is an adequate reason against it. The opposition of parents 
and the reluctance of boys are not necessarily adequate reasons. 
People dispute a good deal about the question as to when the 
study of Latin ought to be begun. It is a very important question. 
But it is equally important to know when the study of Latin ought 
to be stopped in favour of something else. No definite age can be 
chosen for this, but when after three or four years, equally divided 
between his preparatory and his public school, a boy shows com- 
plete incapacity for Latin, he ought to drop the subject. 

With regard to when boys should begin to learn Latin, there is 
argumentative support both for an early and a late start. Some 
maintain that the years under twelve are the years for the acqui- 
sition of the raw material of Latin in large masses. Boys learn 
easily then, like parrots. This is probably true. But even so I am 
inclined to believe that it might be more advisable for boys to 
delay the study of Latin until they are coming to the close of their 
preparatory school days. It is a pity that boys should be crammed 
with alot of Latin rules and constructions before they are twelve. 
They would do far better to spend more time in learning to read 
and to write English. The demands, however, of the Common 
Entrance Examination inevitably limit the knowledge of small 
boys to the subjects which pay the most. Common Entrance 

1 Since writing this I have read with interest a leading article in The Times— 


‘ The Classics in France’—dealing with the return to compulsory classics in all 
the lycées. 
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papers reveal as a rule, though not in all cases, a regrettable and 
needless untidiness in work, a lamentable incapacity to write 
English correctly, a very hazy acquaintance with a few historical 
facts, an unpardonable ignorance of Scripture, and a satisfactory 
total of marks. The weakness here might be remedied if Latin did 
not make so much inroad upon the time of the small boy. If 
it were begun in his last year at his preparatory school the more 
intensive study of it at his public school would or should make 
good any backwardness owing to his late start. 

Few things are more noticeable to-day than a general incapacity 
of boys to think accurately and adequately. This is partly due to 
their use of exhaustive notes. But it is caused more by the 
decreased study of Latin. 

Latin provides an incomparable training of the mind and 
classical literature stimulates every interest known to man. 

But if, owing to the demands of examinations or other causes, 
the teaching of Latin is narrowed down to nothing but construe and 
exercises, it becomes a great weariness to the flesh and a weight 
on the mind. The rendering of English into Latin, though very 
valuable in some ways, is less valuable educationally than a rapid 
and varied reading of Latin authors, with or without a translation. 
An intelligent use of translations ought not to be discouraged. 
The study of Latin can do more to correct slovenly thinking than 
anything else, more even than science or mathematics. 

But whatever may be thought about Latin there is an un- 
doubted need of raising the standard of English. The ignorance 
of and heedless indifference to English among most public school 
boys and others give cause for reflection. The teaching of it is 
still comparatively in its infancy, and agreement as to the best 
methods is as yet unobtainable. Most people deplore anything but 
the minimum of examinations in the subject. Most people agree 
that the illiteracy of boys should be less than it is. English, as 
a school subject, can include the learning of set books, some 
philology, the reading in and out of school of various plays, 
poetry, essays, verse, etc., the occasional concentration upon 
one poet or essayist, some criticism, discussion, argument, the 
teaching of reading aloud, and the encouragement of original 
composition. The more one can read the better. It matters 
not a bit whether boys understand all that a poem or a play 
means. For example, Prometheus Unbound is in parts unin- 
telligible, but it is illuminating and a tremendous stimulus to 
our imagination. To insist on a minute understanding of a play 
of Shakespeare postpones, if it does not kill, the love of Shake- 
speare. To combine ‘ getting up’ Macbeth with the appreciation 
of it as a work of genius is no small task. The ultimate aim of the 
teaching of English—if it can be taught—is to help boys to acquire 
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some style, more accuracy in thinking, and a love of the subject, 
with its charm, its beauty, its infinite resources, its music, its 
refinement ; and this can only be done by giving to those who teach 
it sufficient time and a fairly free hand ; and they, in their turn, 
must not mind revealing unmistakably their own deep appreciation 
of the emotional as well as the intellectual appeal of literature. 

But the time is the difficulty. The periods given to English are 
few, and the time-table is full. The broad fact is, there are too 
many things to be taught in the hours available. Can anything be 
cut down? Certainly not languages. It might be advisable to 
cut out the hours given to the direct teaching of geography, which 
can and must be taught with history. For those who need to learn 
its scientific side, so as to be able to speak with respect about 
trade winds, cyclones, volcanoes, sedimentary rock, and things 
like these, there are the science schools and the science masters. 
Few others know much about them. 

Then, again, do not boys suffer from an overdose of mathe- 
matics? The principles of higher mathematics cannot be vital to 
more than a select few ? It is difficult for those who are unfamiliar 
with the educational resources of the subject to estimate fairly 
the value of mathematics. To the uninitiated it seems a very 
abstruse pastime, to which more than a legitimate number of 
hours is given. A few cuts in other things might be possible, but 
the only one which I would here suggest, rather tentatively, is the 
O.T.C. The very suggestion will arouse the fierce opposition of 
many who are not and of some who are members of it. Nobody 
wants to belittle the importance of the O.T.C. But time is limited, 
and educational demands are pressing. Mention has been made 
above of the effect of physical fatigue upon the quality of boys’ 
work. To that fatigue, especially in the summer term, the O.T.C. 
contributes its fullshare. If the hours given to it could be reduced 
there would follow many beneficial results. Reduction might well 
be possible in the summer term. But whether the efficiency of 
the corps would be seriously diminished by this is a question for 
experts. Yet one can pay too high a price for such efficiency at 
the public school age. But the real thing that is needed is what has 
been more than once suggested or hinted at in the previous pages : 
a revision of our scale of values ; and this is invading the realm 
of morals, with which this article does not profess to deal. But 
somehow or other we must get the boys of to-day to put a higher 
value than they do upon the intellectual side of life and to see the 
moral culpability of ignorance and idleness. This may be partly 
achieved by administrative reforms. For example, the fairly 
common practice of entrusting the lower forms in our public 
schools to new or inexperienced masters is open to question, for 
small boys are more difficult to teach and handle than older ones, 
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and what they need is the influence of men who have proved their 
capacity for dealing with them successfully. Junior forms ought 
never to be experimented with, if it can be avoided, for the first 
two years of a boy’s public school life are of very great importance. 
But there are ‘ curriculum difficulties’ in connection with this 
‘which may be insuperable. 

But the fundamental question facing us is less administrative 
than educational. It involves intellectual and moral ideals, and 
these ideals must be untainted. Not a few people feel that when a 
boy leaves his public school or University his mental stock in trade 
ought to assure him a good return—a better one than falls to the 
lot of others less privileged. So it ought to do, but not the kind 
of return usually asked for. Except in certain cases, no utilitarian 
advantages will immediately appear; perhaps they never will. 
The true joys and interests of life lie in the mind. Knowledge 
is its own reward. But it must be real, not spurious, know- 
ledge ; the knowledge that never lets us rest, but is ever spurring 
us on to the unattainable heights of a full revelation ; that will 
enable us to distinguish between the true and the false, the per- 
manent and the transient, the good and the bad ; that will deepen 
our judgment of things, enlarge our powers of appreciation, widen 
our horizon, and give us some access to the hidden mysteries of 
the things that are eternal. 

But these faculties of the mind have no value in the common 
currency of the world’s market. Norshould they have, save only as 
an accident. Education is essentially a spiritual thing. Its rewards 
are spiritual. It should be the aim of our public schools—indeed, 
of all schools and Universities—and of parents who send their 
sons thither, to train the minds of boys to care for the things that 
are excellent and to have a right judgment in all things ; to repu- 
diate the second-rate ; to seek the truth. Such an education is 
not exclusively moral, or intellectual, or social. It is all three and 
a good deal more besides. And this thought brings us back to the 
point at which we started: the training of character. The thing 
that counts in the long run is character. But no character can be 
fully developed if any of the faculties of the mind are untrained. 
It is with the whole personality of the boy that our public schools 
must deal. 

There is a danger lest we lose sight of the true ideals of 
education in our desire to be ‘ up to date’ and meet the so-called 
needs of an age whose thoughts do not lie very deep and whose 
ambitions are not always desirable. Our public schools will 
continue to justify the very great value put upon them if, and 
only if, they set themselves to maintain those true ideals. 


E. M. VENABLES. 





NATIONAL SERVICE 


IT is nearly a score of years since, by the amalgamation of pre- 
viously existing societies with somewhat similar aims, the National 
Service League was formed, under the presidency of Earl Roberts. 
In its inception the project was very largely an educational one, 
although it soon came to rest chiefly upon considerations of national 
safety. As the South African war drew to a close many had come 
to feel that there were serious defects in our system of school 
education, and that our ordinary schools lacked most that in which 
the public schools of the well-to-do chiefly excelled—sufficient 
opportunities for physical training. I was then permanent head 
of the Scotch Education Department ; and this gave me the 
opportunity of urging the appointment of a Royal Commission on 
Physical Training, which sat in 1902. It was strictly a Scottish 
Commission ; but its sittings were held in London, and neither 
the interest in its proceedings nor the roll of its witnesses were 
confined to Scotland. Its report and the evidence taken by it 
are embodied in bulky Blue Books. If it did nothing else it 
managed to arouse attention to an aspect of education which had 
hitherto escaped the notice of educational theorists and legislators. 
Lord Roberts concerned himself much in the action of the Com- 
mission. Evidence was vouchsafed from many quarters, and the 
necessity for universal military training was strongly pressed. 
The view had two notable champions in General Seely and Sir Ian 
Hamilton. Both of them, in later years, considerably modified 
their opinions ; and in the parliamentary debates of a later date, 
in the course of which General Seely denounced the proposal for 
universal National Service, we did not fail to remind him of his 
own impassioned advocacy of the proposal as a witness before the 
Commission. 

After the Commission had reported the whole question received 
new attention. England—as is not infrequently the case—adopted 
the example of Scotland and followed up our action by having a 
Commission of its own, which did not perhaps add very materially 
to the knowledge of the subject. Fortified by the enthusiastic 
support of many who believed in disciplined physical training as 
an essential part of education and a powerful instrument for social 
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improvement, the National Service League set to work more 
strenuously to fight for what it held also to be a fundamental 
condition of national safety. It required no great gift of prescience 
to see that Britain must soon have occasion to call for the help of 
her sons ; and in view of that probability it seemed only fair that 
she should bestir herself to equip them to meet that call. The 
summons would be a cruel one if it came to a population whose 
physical capacities were undeveloped, who were entirely unaccus- 
tomed to discipline, and to whom the very meaning of trained 
comradeship was absolutely unfamiliar. To call such a population 
suddenly to arms was to send them to a veritable shambles. True, 
in the ultimate result, that population rose to the need, braced 
itself to the work, and by stubborn and patient endurance fought 
its way to efficiency. But that it did so was due to no foresight 
amongst its leaders, but to the ineradicable heroism of the race. 
In the end they won through, but at the cost of how much avoid- 
able misery and disaster! And yet they forgot to blame us! 

Soon after the election of 1906, with all its dire consequences, 
the solid work of the National Service League began. The 
executive committee was a very strong one, comprising not only 
leading men from the Navy and the Army, but such representa- 
tives of general opinion as Lord Curzon and Lord Milner. It was 
keen upon the work. The fortnightly meetings were largely 
attended, and were almost always presided over by Lord 
Roberts. Every detail of organisation came under his super- 
vision, and his services were always freely given at the public 
meetings held all over the country for purposes of propaganda. His 
personality appealed to his fellow-countrymen as none other could. 

So far as these meetings were concerned, the support given to 
the movement throughout the country was very marked. The 
feeling of the gatherings was almost entirely favourable, and it was 
difficult to arouse that amount of opposition which would have 
permitted argument, useful as that would have been. So far as 
the public was concerned, it was not opposition so much as indif- 
ference which we had to fear. The nation refused to respond to 
any note of alarm, and was apathetic to proposals for guarding 
against an imaginary evil. It was not that people considered the 
matter and after consideration dismissed the thought of danger. 
It was only that they allowed their imagination to lie culpably 
inert. So far as the mere process of accustoming the youth of the 
country to systematic physical training and to military discipline 
was concerned, it is more than doubtful whether any considerable 
proportion of the nation had any objection to it. But general 
apathy gave the best opportunity for the dissentients to denounce 
it as asymptom of militarism. The dissentients were a minority ; 
but they were a noisy and pertinacious minority. 
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Lord Roberts then had on his side the warm personal affection 
of his countrymen and the underlying sympathy with his pro- 
posals felt by the sane portion of the nation. But he had to con- 
tend against the bitter malevolence of the Little Englanders and 
their ingrained dislike of the fighting forces, as well as enmity of 
the political cliques who were ready to label National Service 
asa party weapon. He had perhaps the hardest stumbling-block 
of all in that national characteristic, the apathy which refuses 
to awake to a danger until it is actually present. 

The attitude of the political groups towards the movement was 
a peculiar one, although not one altogether beyond the limits of 
experience in such matters. Ifa new proposal is broached which 
appears to contemplate a serious alteration of ordinary habits, 
and which is strenuously denounced by one political party, then 
the opposing party is inclined to be shy of it, however sound are 
the arguments in its favour, and however consonant these argu- 
ments are with the main principles of that opposing party. The 
Radical Party fought against National Service with the most 
sincere and splenetic rancour. It ran counter to all their favourite 
prejudices. It savoured of the Army and all its odious associa- 
tions. It was anathema to the Nonconformist conscience. It 
sinned against the primary tenet of doctrinaire Radicalism that 
no man, and especially no Radical and no Dissenter, should be 
required to adapt himself to any discipline which lies outside his 
own routine groove of habit. Of course the Radical Party fought 
against National Service. But the Conservative Party is proud of 
the Empire and professes loyalty to the tenets of patriotism. 
While detesting war, it is pledged to hold war for the right the 
supreme duty of the country and of her citizens. It yields homage 
to our defensive forces, and regards military heroism as worthiest 
of its most generous tributes of honour. It made no pretence 
before 1914 of ignoring threatening dangers, and did not nurse 
itself in those delusive prophecies of peace which served as the 
habitual theme upon which Radical orators expatiated to receptive 
audiences. 

Yet that Conservative Party never was bold enough to profess 
adherence to a proposal urged by its chief military authority, 
consistent with its own main tenets, abundantly buttressed by 
all experience and by the common sense of the man in the street. 
The constituencies received the proposal favourably. Enthusi- 
astic meetings all over the country acclaimed Lord Roberts. The 
organisation of the League had struck its roots deep into the soil, 
and lavish financial support for it was forthcoming. Amongst 
members of Parliament in the years preceding the war it could 
reckon upon about 160 enthusiastic supporters. Yet only because 
it was new, and because it had been denounced as a new phase of 
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bold, bad, and unconventional Toryism, the timid members of the 
party twittered with fear of it, and the leaders would never give 
it their countenance. Mr.A. J. Balfour was approached by a deputa- 
tion while he was leader of the party ; but he absolutely declined to 
have anything to do with the accursed thing. Nervous representa- 
tives dreaded the very mention of the name in their constituencies. 
Mr. Bonar Law, as an unofficial member, had been an adherent of 
the League, and was in cordial sympathy with it. But when he 
succeeded Mr. Balfour as leader of the party he felt it impossible 
to make National Service a plank in the Conservative platform. 
In face of the situation as it then stood, the leaders were very 
likely justified in their action, and their public adherence might 
have given to the proposal a partisan character, which its 
champions cordially desired to avoid. But, however that may be, 
the issue was always shirked in the House of Commons by methods 
which the combined Whips of both parties can always arrange. In 
the House of Lords Lord Roberts was able to force the question to 
an issue ; and, with the combined influence of the leaders of both 
parties used to the utmost against him, he was defeated in a 
large House only by about a score of votes. Once again, as 
so many times before and since, the leaders failed to gauge 
the true sense of their supporters in the country, and allowed 
caution to degenerate into pusillanimity. We seem to have left 
behind the days when leaders inspired their party with new ideas. 
We have exchanged those days for a time when caution, carried to 
the verge of timidity, bids the leaders to dread those ideas with 
which others attempt to inspire them. We cannot hope to have a 
Disraeli in every generation ; and we should perhaps be thankful 
if our leaders, although they cannot show the heroism of the 
pioneer, may prove themselves not to be lacking in the demure 
prudence of mediocrity. The lack of audacity was to cost the 
nation much, and would have cost her more had not the latent 
energy of the race been roused to retrieve the errors of their leaders. 

The lack of encouragement from the political powers and the 
party managers did not daunt Lord Roberts, nor cause him to 
swerve one hair’s breadth from his chosen path. He was confident 
that sooner or later the nation would awake to the urgency of his 
plan; but he often doubted whether the awakening would not 
come by a disastrous experience. Meanwhile he had the support 
not only of those who believed in it as a necessity for national 
safety, but of those who hailed it as an essential instrument for 
sound moral and physical education. 

Even amongst those who held aloof from it for political reasons 
there were to be found symptoms of an underlying perception of 
its efficacy. When Mr. Haldane, as Secretary for War, put forward 
his Army Bill, there were found in it elaborate provisions for the 
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encouragement of training corps in schools and for the issue of 
certificates to those who had undergone the discipline of these 
corps. The Bill was being discussed carefully, but without the 
smallest effort at obstruction, and Parliament adjourned for the 
summer recess in the expectation of finishing the discussion in the 
autumn. When the House reassembled urgent reasons for haste 
were put forward ; a time limit was fixed ; and drastic changes were 
made by Mr. Haldane in his own Bill, and were forced upon the 
House without discussion. The pressure from the Labour Party was 
strong enough to compel the War Minister to emasculate his scheme 
of training ; and although an effort was made on Report to restore 
the expurgated clauses, the Government was able easily to defeat 
the proposal to revert to its own original plans. The ‘ clear think- 
ing’ which Mr. Haldane boasted to have been the parent of his 
Bill was abandoned at the dictate of his own extreme supporters. 

Such was the position, and such it remained until the storm so 
often predicted broke suddenly upon us. The National Service 
League had carried on its propaganda diligently ; and in spite of 
obtuseness and obstinacy in high places and violent prejudice 
in certain classes, its organisation had become more and more 
efficient. When the catastrophe came Lord Roberts did not hesi- 
tate for one moment, and his decision was promptly accepted by 
his executive committee. That decision was to cease the propa- 
ganda from that moment, and to place the whole of the organisa- 
tion unreservedly in the hands of the War Office for recruiting 
purposes. A few weeks later, when the first epoch of the war was 
passing, and when Parliament came to realise that the question of 
compulsory service was rapidly coming to the front, I had a long 
‘talk with Lord Roberts, and asked him whether he did not think 
that some activity on our part might now be useful. His answer 
was decisive: ‘ No; there are now far greater forces at work than 
our own. We must wait quietly. Never let us adopt that most 
aggravating of all phrases, ‘‘ I told youso.’’’ The last time I spoke 
to him was at the office of the League, just before he started for 
France on his last journey. He was then full of plans, but firmly 
as ever opposed to any renewal of our propaganda. 

From that date, and throughout the war, the League fell into 
abeyance. It would serve no good purpose now to discuss the 
course which was afterwards adopted by the majority of the 
League. Some of us felt, whether rightly or wrongly, that our 
function was not ended and that the principle for which we 
stood had its permanent value, which ought to be kept before the 
eyes of the nation and pressed upon its attention. Those who 
had the best right to interpret what would have been the view 
of Lord Roberts felt a confidence in his probable opinion which 
some of us could not share. But, however that might be, the 
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dissolution of the League and the dispersal of its funds must render 
the task of those who may hereafter attempt to revive it very 
difficult, if not hopeless. 

But it does not follow that in losing sight of this principle we 
are not depriving ourselves of a great national asset. It is needless 
now to repeat old and well-known arguments in its favour on the 
ground of national security. But apart from this, cannot even its 
opponents perceive how many irksome problems it would solve ? 
Nothing produced more internal irritation and more carping 
bitterness during the war than the jealous espionage which 
watched the exact comparative degree to which each member of 
the community rose to the standard of a citizen’s duty. Each 
man felt the difficulties of his own situation, and overlooked those 
of his neighbour. Only those who counted themselves as nothing 
and were borne on by irresistible influence rose superior to this 
prevailing epidemic of censorious envy and backbiting. And all 
this was very largely due to there being no fixed and established 
standard of duty imposed upon every man who claims a citizen’s 
privileges. 

It is equally unnecessary to dwell on the enormous benefit 
which such universal training would confer on the youth of the 
nation in the contingency of a renewal of the fell catastrophe of 
war. What untold sufferings, what multiplication of casualties, 
what helpless flounderings until heroic effort had overcome the 
mistakes of ignorance, might have been avoided if the magic 
effect of disciplined habit had been able to operate on every youth 
throughout the land ! 

But, above and beyond all that, have we not an immeasurable 
gain to earn by the educational effect of such trained service ? 
Those who are most earnest in their devotion to the cause of public 
education and most zealous in their efforts on its behalf cannot 
but feel the deepest misgivings as to the work it is achieving. An 
insane belief is apparently widely prevalent that the success of 
national education is to be measured by the amount of money 
spent on it, and that rational economy of expenditure means 
necessary curtailment of efficiency. Perpetual fussiness, the 
rampant activity of the faddist kaleidoscopic variety of curri- 
culum, and the vagaries of eccentric empiricism—all these are taken 
to be the sure symptoms of educational achievement. We forget 
altogether two essentials which are obliterated under the dust of 
restless turmoil which fancies itself to be effective effort. These 
are, first, simplicity of curriculum, and, secondly, the Divine pre- 
rogative of discipline. It seems to be the special mission of our 
‘ educational authorities ’ to banish both of these from our land. 
Their decree has’gone forth,”and, as we have learned, the faintest 
criticism of their procedure is nothing less than lése-majesté. To 
entertain the smallest doubt of the wisdom of their pedagogic 
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ukases is a crime against the public welfare. | Unbounded reve- 
rence must be at their command. Implicit obedience must be 
rendered to their dictates. Education is to be interpreted accord- 
ing to their dogmas. Is it altogether wonderful that the plain 
man begins to grumble at this irksome and complacent tyranny ? 

It is not too much to say that the chief defect in our education 
is its conspicuous lack of the essential element of discipline. Only 
ignorance of human character can lead anyone to suppose that 
the gift of discipline derogates from energy or initiative. We prize 
at the highest estimate the exuberance of youth, and we willingly 
yield the profoundest homage to its possibilities and its achieve- 
ments. But none the less we believe that it will receive a new 
spring of vivid energy when it has learned the secret of the ease 
and spontaneity bred of discipline and its vital importance in 
the training of every human faculty. We preach without ceasing 
the virtue of educational effort, and forget, all the time, the elixir 
without which it is valueless. The Labour Party applauds the 
pedagogue, and alternates its praise of education with denuncia- 
tion of those who have had an unjust share in its advantages. The 
public schools should be made free to those whom they claim to 
represent. But have they ever given a thought to what the public 
schools really are? For efficiency in imparting information, for 
variety of curriculum, and for ingenuity of ‘ vocational ’ training, 
the schools which are already freely at their command are of a far 
superior pattern to those public schools which they deem to be 
now too exclusively the privilege of a more restricted class. If 
they and their elected educational authorities got possession of 
these schools, they would be bound to reconstruct them on their 
own better models, and to frame them upon the pattern of tech- 
nical and continuation schools—those fertile subjects of pedagogic 
controversy. They would banish from them the only two qualities 
which make them really valuable: the simplicity of their curri- 
culum and the atmosphere of discipline in which their pupils 
breathe. It is that atmosphere which gives them life and 
energy and sustains their courage, which makes them the 
object of carping criticism, and yet of involuntary envy, to 
those who, if they were once the masters of those schools, would 
rob them of that one privilege which they neither envy nor 
desire, because they cannot appreciate it : the heaven-sent inspira- 
tion of discipline. 

It is that inspiration which a scheme of National Service, with 
all its other advantages of security, would add to that miscellaneous 
conglomeration of artificialities which we call education. For that 
reason alone it would well be worth while to revive the aim to 
which Lord Roberts devoted the last years of his life. 


H. CRAIK. 
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AMERICA’S AIR DEFENCE 


THE United States has been neglectful of aeronautics, broadly 
speaking, despite the fact that human flight was first achieved by 
Americans. The inertia about which enterprising British airmen 
complain as being a characteristic of their Government is much 
more pronounced in the United States Government. Congress 
has been niggardly in appropriations, and both the War and Navy 
Departments have stood stubbornly for obsolescent ideas, not- 
withstanding the frequent object-lessons that have driven the 
military and naval authorities from one entrenched position after 
another. The absence of apparent danger from any foreign 

‘enemy is responsible in part for the neglectfulness of the Govern- 
ment, but another reason for it is to be found in the popular 
reaction against the gigantic expenditures of the war. It is 
fashionable in Congress to oppose the appropriation of money for 
any ‘war purpose.’ Hence necessary allotments for legitimate 
national defence on a modest scale are difficult to obtain. Since 
aviation is an unexplored field, and seemingly useless to the 
Government except for ‘ war purposes’ and the carrying of the 
mails, the holders of the purse-strings are easily persuaded by the 
reactionaries of the War and Navy Departments that it is unwise 
to spend money for flying experiments and for the construction of 
airplanes which quickly become useless. 

Against this obstruction there is at work a spirit of combined 
enterprise and forethought which is making headway in providing 
at least the skeleton of a national air defence. With the small 
money allowance and with such reluctant co-operation as the 
military and naval authorities will give, the airmen are accom- 
plishing creditable results, in research and invention as well as in 
strategic planning and actual manceuvres. 

The problems which attend the creation of a suitable air 
defence for the United States are not deemed to be as difficult as 
those which confront British strategists. The United States is 
partly defended by wide oceans. For the time being this country 
is not under the theoretical menace of massed air attack from 
overseas, although this menace grows more probable every day. 
The American theory of defence just now is the creation of air 
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forces that can assemble within twenty-four hours and take 
command of the air at any point extending as far as 200 miles 
offshore on either coast. The Canadian boundary line is treated 
as a coast-line for this purpose. The triangle formed by Hampton 
Roads, Bangor, Maine, and Chicago, IIl., encloses the industrial 
heart of the United States, and the plans of the airmen contemplate 
the creation of forces which can reach any point within this triangle 
within twenty-four hours and do battle against any air force that 
might appear, as well as against any surface vessels on the Atlantic. 

Manceuvres lately executed, in which the air forces sank two 
obsolete battleships off Cape Hatteras, were designed to bring out 
the points involved in the question of a landing of hostile air- 
ships on the sandy shores off Hatteras. It had been contended 
by the expert airmen that a hostile air fleet could land there and 
assemble for a massed attack on the mainland. This contention 
was disputed by both military and naval authorities. The airmen 
thereupon demonstrated that they were right by actually per- 
forming the feat. The spot was far beyond the reach of any 
coast defence guns. It was shown that a hostile naval force, if 
not checked, could approach within flying distance of the spot in 
question, say 200 or 300 miles at sea, and there release airplanes 
which could proceed toward the American coast, thoroughly 
equipped for a bombing raid, with the line of retreat safe against 
anything except a possible American counter-attack by air. 

The plan of defence now taking on definite outlines will provide 
for coast stations, about 200 miles apart, connected by cable, 
telegraph and radio, and equipped with pursuit planes capable of 
long flights with the heaviest guns now used in air work. Bombs 
weighing up to 2000 lbs. are also to be provided for the sinking of 
surface vessels. 

In the tests made on September 5, it was demonstrated that 
a battleship is no match for bombing planes. Anti-aircraft guns 
have not been developed to the point where they are a serious 
hindrance to fliers. The planes which sank the two battleships 
operated at a height of 11,200 feet in the principal tests. In spite 
of some unpreparedness because of the suddenness of the orders, 
the airplanes were equipped with bombs of various sizes, and from 
a point 175 miles distant they flew out to sea, sank both battleships 
within a few minutes, not exceeding half an hour, and flew back to 
their landing field, intact in every way. The battleships were at 
anchor. They were not as good targets as if they had been in 
motion. The bombs were dropped with great skill, and while 
some of them hit too far off to be counted as effective, others were 
bull’s-eyes. The masts, smokestacks and forward works of one of 
the battleships were demolished by a single r100 Ib. bomb, and the 


vessel turned, nose up, and sank within three minutes. 


Vor. XCIV—No. 561 3D 
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The military authorities reported that the tests were ‘ incon- 
clusive.’ The naval authorities virtually reported a failure. The 
air authorities did not reveal to the public all that had been done, 
It is presumed that on all sides there was an agreement not to 
publish details. Eyewitnesses, however, have asserted that the 
testimony of their own senses convinced them that surface vessels, 
no matter how well equipped with anti-aircraft guns, are not safe 
against air attack. 

The logical result of a demonstration of the power of a to 
sink battleships by using bombs of irresistible might is the dis- 
appearance of surface vessels of war, including airplane-carriers, 
It is reported in this country that the British plans for airplane- 
carriers have been shelved, because of the impossibility of pro- 
tecting them against air attack. The British plan, as understood 
here, is the development of mother airplanes or airships capable of 
carrying airplanes and equipment for long distances. This plan 
is under consideration by the American air authorities, with a 
preference at present for airships over super-airplanes. The first 
airship of the Navy, recently tested, is a preliminary design, to be 
followed by others which will carry seaplanes. 

The endurance test of airplanes at San Diego recently, which 
gained the world record, was of interest in demonstrating the 
feasibility of transferring fuel in mid-air. This was repeatedly 
done during the flight. Experiments are being conducted which 
are expected to result in the successful transfer and installation of 
engines in mid-air. Propellers have been repaired while in 
flight. 

The elimination of weight and increase of power of airplane 
engines is a task which engages the attention of many enthusiasts 
in the United States. There is a steady improvement in engines. 
It is possible that gears will be developed which will permit the 
assembling of as many as six engines operating on a single pro- 
peller shaft. This achievement would solve the problem of 
Transatlantic flight, and passenger lines making the crossing in 
sixteen hours would soon be established. Simultaneously the 
strategic questions surrounding the defence of the American coasts 
would become more numerous and complex. 

At present there are no less than eighteen separate agencies of 
the United States Government engaged in aviation experiments 
or operations, or both. There is no order or system observable 
in the Government’s attitude toward aeronautics. There is no 
separate air department. The most active air service is that 
under the War Department. It is badly handicapped by the 
indifference and prejudice of the military element. Instead of 
grasping the fact that the national defence calls for control of the 
air above the country and for a reasonable distance off its coasts, 
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the theory that animates both the War and Navy Departments is 
that aviation is a mere adjunct of military and naval operations. 

Within the next year it is quite possible that a popular demand 
will arise for the creation of a Department of National Defence, to 
include the War, Navy, and Air Departments, each distinct in its 
field, and independent of the others. Such a proposal has been 
made by the commission charged with investigating the executive 
departments with a view to recommending desirable changes. 
The War and Navy Departments have many overlapping activi- 
ties, without counting the air service, which is becoming more and 
more of necessity a separate and independent branch of the 
national defence. The experience of Britain during the war, 
when a separate Air Force was found to be a necessity, is not lost 
upon those Americans who are most active in studying the 
problem of national defence. 

IRA BENNETT. 
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INVENTORS I HAVE MET AND THEIR 
INVENTIONS 


DURING my service in the torpedo school ship Vernon, and at the 
Admiralty, I came in contact with many inventors. The first was 
Professor Graham Bell, who when he brought his telephone to 
England came on board the Vernon. I have always thought that 
as an invention nothing later has eclipsed it. The marvel was that 
not only was sound conveyed by a fine wire, but the actual voice 
could be distinguished. When the late Lord Fisher took charge 
as Commander of the Torpedo School, he collected most able 
assistants. Five or six gunners who had risen from the lower deck 
grappled the mysteries of electricity in a wonderful way. I will 
give an instance. The Vernon had installed a wireless apparatus 
up Portsmouth harbour at the beginning of this invention with 
which they talked to Portland. Lord Kelvin, then Sir William 
Thomson, on a visit to the Vernon, was taken up to see the 
installation. Without divulging his identity, the officer in charge, 
a gunner, was told to describe the apparatus to the visitor. He 
did so, and Lord Kelvin stated on completion that he had never 
heard wireless so well and clearly explained. On board was a 
clever and skilful mechanic, Isaac Tall by name, and within a few 
days we had telephones everywhere. One went to the captain’s 
house at Fareham, about three miles away. Hearing the bell 
ring one day, he went to the telephone, and found it was his 
coxswain on board courting one of his maids! In those days 
communicating with a diver was effected by writing on a slate and 
lowering it down to him, a most crude arrangement. How much 
better a telephone. So we fitted up a diver’s helmet with mouth- 
and ear- piece ; then for trial we sent a man down with a rope to 
make fast to a pig of ballast on the bottom. He was without much 
experience, and on getting down lost his head and wanted to 
come up. Instead of making the simple signals for this in use, he 
had an idea of pulling himself up by the rope, and began hauling 
on it. On the surface, not knowing anything was wrong, and 
thinking he was passing the rope through an iron ring usually in 
pigs of ballast, we let him have more rope. Not coming up and 
feeling he was becoming unconscious, he then remembered the 
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telephone. At our end we suddenly heard a call: ‘ Pull me up.’ 
He soon appeared with coils of rope round his helmet and almost 
unconscious. The telephone saved his life. 

I first met Hiram Maxim at the Paris Electrical Exhibition of 
1881. It was the beginning of incandescent lamps, Edison and 
Swan pioneers. Maxim also had a lamp of horseshoe shape, but 
it differed from the others in not burning in a vacuum, for the bulb 
contained a gas to deposit carbon on the filament as it wore away. 
Very ingenious, but having the defect that this gas also blackened 
the bulb inside, so that invention came to nought. What, how- 
ever, brought Maxim fame and wealth was his automatic machine- 
gun, firing rifle size bullets in a continual stream by simply pressing 
a button. The Navy promptly adopted it, so the Vickers firm 
absorbed Maxim. I heard at the time he was given a room and 
told to go on inventing, not to bother about the business. His 
pipe of peace, an inhaling apparatus for bronchitis, from which he 
suffered, is well known. A friend gave me one, but I still have 
bronchitis. 

The first machine-gun we had in the Navy was the Gatling. 
I never met the inventor, but his successor, Nordenfelt, I often 
came across. His gun fired large, solid bullets, discharged by 
rapidly moving a lever forwards and backwards. It required some 
strength, but Nordenfelt was a powerful man and, seated in rear, 
made light work of the action. A handy type was the two-barrel 
gun. I had-one in the Dolphin at Suakin in 1885. On com- 
missioning as a sloop of 950 tons, barque rigged with studding sails 
—of course, steam as well—I applied to have these sails removed 
and be given the equivalent weight in a two-barrel Nordenfelt 
gun. This created quite a sensation at the Admiralty. ‘ This 
man wants to get rid of his studding sails!’ It took about a 
month to carry the day, but the First Sea Lord, Sir Cooper Key, 
supported me, and the gun was duly installed. Almost more 
sensation was caused when I asked to have the spanker boom 
taken away, and a searchlight projector fixed on the poop. Of 
course, the spanker could be set by a tackle to the taffrail when 
required. To use a searchlight, engine and dynamo are required. 
More mutterings at Headquarters—sort of Circumlocution Office— 
‘Mustn’t come in here wanting this or that.’ Strange such a 
matter should go to the First Sea Lord, but it did, and I got my 
complete apparatus. What service it performed at Suakin in 
1885 many will now remember. The Fuzzies called it the mid- 
night sun, and Osman Digna ordered his chiefs to capture the 
Dolphin. He did not lead the expedition for that purpose. In 
that clear atmosphere, the searchlight carried many miles, whereas 
in England I have known it hardly to get across the Thames. 
Over thirty years ago an Argentine warship—Almirante Brown, 
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from memory, was her name—was being fitted in that river by the 
Brush Company with a searchlight apparatus. When completed 
and tried the captain was so disappointed with the result that he 
expressed his determination to reject. the whole thing on the 
ground that it was badly fitted. The firm asked the Admiralty for 
an officer to inspect and report asto this. On this mission I went 
down and examined all parts. Only a few minor defects required 
repair, and then we had another trial. It was November and 
misty weather, so that the beam of light only extended a short 
distance. On my assurance that the apparatus was properly fitted, 
and they would find a different result in Argentine waters, it was 
accepted. About three months afterwards a representative of the 
firm told me the officers were delighted with the light. At Buenos 
Ayres, laying then about seven miles from the shore, they could 
see the buildings perfectly, while people in the streets, with the 
light on them, could read the time on their watches. The firm had 
received an order for a duplicate set to be sent out as soon as 
possible. 

A very clever invention was the Brennan torpedo. About 
1882—I write from memory : journals not available—we received 
a report from our commodore in Australia of a very promising 
locomotive torpedo, the invention of a Mr. Brennan, in business 
out there. The Admiralty in reply asked if he would exhibit a 
model to the Vernon’s officers. We heard nothing more for about 
three months, when one day the card was brought to me—I was 
then torpedo assistant to the Director of Naval Ordnance, Admiral 
F. A. Herbert—of a Mr. Temperley. He stated he was Mr. 
Brennan’s representative and had brought the actual torpedo to 
England... He would show and explain it confidentially to any- 
one deputed for the purpose. A small mixed committee of naval 
and military officers reported favourably on the torpedo for certain 
purposes. It was purely mechanical, the propelling power being 
derived from two drums inside, on which was wound a great 
quantity of steel pianoforte wire. The axes of the drums were 
connected by shafting to two ordinary propellers. Consequently, 
when you proceeded to unwind the wire, the drums revolved, and 
also the propellers, causing the torpedo to advance. The harder 
you pulled back on the wire, the faster the torpedo went ahead, so, 
using an engine to unwind, you obtained considerable speed of the 
torpedo. It was a curious characteristic that the more you pulled 
the torpedo back the faster it went ahead, the wires trailing behind. 
There were no rudders, steering being effected by slackening the 
pull, or stopping the engine of one drum, and the torpedo would 
turn to right or left accordingly, just as a double screw steamship 
will turn by stopping or reversing one of the propellers. The 
Brennan torpedo travelled on the surface, only just visible, so had 
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a short mast with flag for directing by day, and a light for night 
work. There is no question of its being an ingenious invention, 
and, with a skilled operator, effective up to a range of two or three 
thousand yards. For naval use it had the defect of being con- 
nected to a ship by wires, hampering movement, and continually 
a worry in case of fouling your own screw, so the Navy rejected it, 
but the War Office took it up strongly for coast defence under 
the recommendation of Lieut.-General Sir Andrew Clarke, then 
Inspector-General of Fortifications. In due course Brennan torpe- 
does were installed at the Needles and other places, at great cost, 
but I think they have all disappeared now. Mr. Brennan received 
a generous remuneration, and, I fancy, was made a civil C.B. He 
deserved it all, though this country allowed Whitehead to go to his 
grave without an honour of any description, his invention having 
outlived all others with a similar purpose. If a ship wanted to 
bombard Portsmouth dockyard she would not come inside the 
Needles or Spithead to do so. She would remain outside and fire 
away. The antidote would be, in the absence of opposing ships, 
to send to her, whether five or ten miles off, the torpedo in a 
destroyer. 

I would mention one other locomotive torpedo, the invention 
of Captain Howell, of the United States Navy, which attracted 
considerable attention, and was, I think, adopted across the Atlantic 
at {first in preference to a foreign production. It had undoubted 
merit. Inside was a heavy flywheel spun to great velocity by a 
small engine outside. This was then cut off and the axis of the 
wheel connected to the propeller at the moment of discharge, giving 
motion to the torpedo. This flywheel acted as a gyroscope and 
kept the torpedo in the same direction as it entered the water—a 
great advantage, as in those days our torpedoes were deflected by 
the passing water as the ship advanced. A defect of the American 
invention was that the speed diminished as the flywheel lost its 
velocity. We tried it at Spithead, but remained faithful to the 
Whitehead. I think that eventually the Americans also adopted 
that torpedo. 

As an inventor of guns of greater calibre Nordenfelt had 
a rival in Hotchkiss, who came from the United States. Quite 
a character, this burly American, and his 37-millimetre gun, 
firing a small shell, found great favour in France, so that Hotch- 
kiss established a factory at St. Denis, just outside Paris, where it 
still exists, but more occupied with making motor cars than guns. 
These weapons were for stopping a torpedo boat, but as these 
craft increased in size, culminating in the destroyer, something 
larger became necessary. We wanted a six-pounder. Nordenfelt 
and Hotchkiss submitted patterns, and, each having special merits, 
we adopted both. Such a small gun could be carried in consider- 
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able numbers along the sides of a battleship, and in those days we 
considered a defence of this nature adequate against torpedo 
attack. Not when the approach is made by stealth under water, 
so I turn to the submarine. Many minds for many years had 
been directed to submarine navigation, but only comparatively 
recently has success attended this study. Yet a number of early 
efforts were, at anyrate, very ingenious. I remember one invented 
by a Mr. Wolseley some time in the early ’eighties. Now a boat 
to travel under water must first part with most of its buoyancy, 
usually effected by letting water into tanks. To float, this extra 
weight must be ejected, not always so easy. This method did not 
obtain in Wolseley’s boat—I think he named her the Nautilus. 
She had two hollow cylinders on each side, which, when pushed out 
by winches, gave buoyancy, and the boat floated. When desired 
to sink, the cylinders came in, and down she went. To see the 
Nautilus, then in one of the London docks, the inventor invited a 
. This included Sir William White, Chief Constructor of the 
Navy, Lord Charles Beresford, and myself. On arrival a certain 
number went on board, the cylinders were rigged in, and she sank 
to the bottom of the dock. Lord Charles and myself remained 
above. When time went on and she did not come up we began to 
get anxious, knowing the stock of air inside was not great. At last 
she appeared, and some white faces emerged from her. Then we 
heard what had caused thedelay. Shehad gone downall right, and 
after examination of the interior the word went forth to work the 
winches for coming up. They would not turn! More hands to 
them, still no movement. Slight alarm within. Off coats. 
Everybody lent a hand. Then the cylinders went out, and she 
came up. They had not reckoned on some feet of soft mud at the 
bottom of the dock, into which the boat comfortably settled, until 
the faces of the cylinders were against the mud and had to be dis- 
placed by considerable force. I do not know the future of this 
inventor and his boat, but I am afraid it was not remunerative. 
As submarine boats in the late war often rested for considerable 
periods on the bottom of the sea, a risk of staying there involun- 
tarily could not be taken, at any rate, as a matter of construction. 
Nordenfelt could not resist the contagion of inventing a sub- 
marine boat, and he produced quite a good specimen. In 1886 
considerable tension existed between Turkey and Greece, and the 
latter country seemed determined on war. This the European 
Powers desired by every effort to avoid. I was sent in my ship to 
the Pirzeus by the Admiral to keep him informed of political events. 
There I found a Nordenfelt submarine boat with which the Greeks 
hoped to blow up the Turkish Navy. The inventor’s representa- 
tive for sale was Mr., now Sir Basil, Zaharoff, whom I then met for 
the first time. This boat was unique in one respect : going down 
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was more difficult than coming up. She was forced under water 
by horizontal propellers to any required depth. As long as the 
engines of these were running she kept down. When stopped, she 
came up by her natural buoyancy. For propulsion she used 
steam, and besides the boiler carried a large reserve tank of steam. 
On submerging the fires were shut off, and she travelled on the 
steam in boiler and reserve tank. As I saw her steaming about 
the harbour with only a small conning tower above the surface for 
the steersman, I thought her a very formidable torpedo-carrier. 
One of the conditions for acceptance by the Greeks was that she 
should be able to remain under water with her crew, five or six 
men, for six hours. Closing and sealing up the only orifice was the 
same thing, and a commission was appointed to report. On it was 
a professor of chemistry. After six hours closure, on the boat 
being opened, the crew were found merry and playing cards. The 
professor took a sample of the air within and said that according 
to his analysis they ought to have been all dead an hour before ! 

The Greeks accepted this boat, and Turkey at once ordered 
two. These duly arrived in the Dardanelles, where they remained 
quiescent, as no war occurred, and I don’t think the Turks would 
use them much in peace-time. I cannot say why the world did not 
adopt this pattern of submarine boat. Perhaps due to the heat 
within owing to fires and steam, or the noise made by the side 
propellers. 

England has produced no prominent gun inventor since Sir 
William, afterwards Lord, Armstrong. Like Brunel with the 
Great Eastern, Armstrong was years ahead of those working with 
him, who spoilt his conception by inefficient execution. Up to the 
end of the Russian war in 1856 ships had smooth bore cannon, 
though small arms were rifled. Then Armstrong produced his 
forty-pounder breech-loading rifle gun. A coating of lead on the 
projectile took the grooves and caused rotation. It was an 
immense advance, but a defect—not of design—brought rejection. 
A block dropped down from the top, and, screwed up firmly against 
the inner end of the barrel, closed the breech. Two hard taps 
ensured this. In the heat of action this might be omitted, and the 
breech block then went up in the air, perhaps landing in the 
maintop! Anyhow our people did not like it, and out went 
the gun. 

About 1864 came the astounding decision to adopt a muzzle- 
loading rifled system, and for twenty years our naval guns were a 
source of ridicule. To insert charge and shot by the muzzle, 
especially with guns on the broadside, the then main armament 
of our Fleet, they must be short, and so a blunderbuss is the 
fitting description of such a gun as the 12-inch muzzle loader of the 
old Monarch. When I say the length of barrel was only twelve 
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times the diameter of bore, while breech-loading enabled us later 
to have over thirty diameters length of barrel, further comment is 
unnecessary. 

If we produced no gun inventor after Armstrong—for when 
adopting a breech-loader again we took several features from the 
French, the first artillerists of the world—we, at any rate, had a 
gun carriage inventor in the late Mr. Vavasseur. I remember his 
coming into my chief’s room to explain his design. It was a 
marvel of simplicity and efficiency : a cylinder on each side full 
of soapy water, on the gun a corresponding piston with an 
aperture to let the liquid through as the gun recoiled. At first fully 
open, a rotary motion gradually closed this port and so brought 
the gun up. This briefly from memory was the invention, the merit 
of which my chief at once saw. Its adoption by the British Navy 
would mean much financially to the inventor, not then, I under- 
stood, in prosperous circumstances. 

The Elswick Armstrong firm naturally did not view it with 
favour, having their own system, but the First Sea Lord, a man of 
considerable scientific knowledge, approved it, and the Fleet at 
last had something really good in ordnance. When the decision 
became known, the Elswick firm invited Mr. Vavasseur to join 
them, which he did, and died a rich man, though without, I think, 
a title or any decoration. 

As most people know, the old marine boiler was a large tank 
with numerous tubes running through it conducting the heat from 
the fires. Owing to the quantity of water around them, it took a 
long time, four or five hours, to produce enough steam to move the 
engines. Who first started the idea of reversing the process, and 
putting the water in the tubes and the fire outside them, I do not 
know, but Sir John Thornycroft and Sir Alfred Yarrow were 
certainly among the earliest to equip torpedo boats and destroyers 
with water tube boilers, one with curved and the other with 
straight tubes. I saw the two men frequently when the first of 
those craft appeared. Ofcourse, the reduced quantity of water em- 
ployed meant an immense reduction of time in raising steam. I 
am glad to find the heads of both firms received recognition for 
their services, and that they are still at work achieving further 
success. 

Another remarkable man in the same line was Herreshoff, the 
American engineer, who about the same time, or a little later, 
exhibited over here a boat with his boiler, which consisted of a coil 
of tubing, containing a few gallons of water, inside a casing for the 
fire. The inventor was, however, the most remarkable part, being 
quite blind, but seat him beside his engine, and the confidence and 
accuracy with which he manipulated every part caused wonder to 
all who witnessed it. 
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The Whitehead torpedo as now used includes more than one 
invention. Described by Lord Charles Beresford in the House of 
Commons, when first adopted, as being able to do everything but 
speak, it had several defects. Such a low speed as twelve knots 
an hour, and its often erratic course, imbued the majority of naval 
officers with a contempt for this new weapon, which did not dis- 
appear until the late war justified those who had held to their 
belief that this torpedo had come to stay. For it attacked the 
most vulnerable part of a ship, that under water, obliged to be thin 
to carry the heavy weights above. Hence a hit meant disablement, 
if not sinking. To increase the speed, the late Mr. Peter Brother- 
hood devised his three-cylinder engine, a model of compactness 
and power which propelled the torpedo at about twenty miles an 
hour. We may consider the Whitehead torpedo a small sub- 
marine boat without a crew. In the absence of a steersman on 
board, to run straight is important, and the introduction of a small 
gyroscope inside ensured retention of the direction of discharge. 
This increased efficiency by at least 100 per cent., while other 
improvements have altered the original article out of all recogni- 
tion. One other invention connected with it deserves mention. 
In the early days we often lost torpedoes at practice through not 
being able to see them at the end of a run. They came to the 
surface, but, owing to little buoyancy, were hardly visible with 
the least sea. One day, before 1880, a Mr. Holmes, staying at 
Portsmouth, came to the Vernon and, hearing of this trouble, at 
once thought of a remedy : a chemical substance which ignites on 
contact with water, emitting flame and smoke. A small tin of this 
fixed on the nose of the torpedo with a piece to strip off just before 
discharge, and we had the Holmes lights, at once adopted, which 
saved the country many thousands of pounds, for the rising 
smoke was a sure guide by day, and the flare after dark. Whether 
this device ever came before the Royal Commission for awards 
to inventors I know not, but if so, from my experience of it, 
the decision would probably be that something similar had been 
invented by somebody in the year 1 which debarred present 
claims. 

I suppose the most useful commodity to mankind produced 
from ‘the bowels of the earth, next to coal, is iron, for with it we 
obtain steel in various forms, used forso many purposes. Such 
names as Marconi and Pasteur are familiar to us all for what they 
have done for humanity. To a comparative few is the name of 
Hadfield known, though his invention of manganese steel has 
probably saved more lives than the great Frenchman by his dis- 
covery of inoculation against hydrophobia. Others had tried 
adding a small quantity of manganese to steel, but found the 
result unsatisfactory, so gave up further experiment with it. 
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Then Sir Robert Hadfield took up the subject, and after great 
research and experiment discovered that by considerably increas- 
ing the percentage of manganese he obtained a metal with wonder- 
ful characteristics. I will not enter into technicalities, but only 
mention that motor cars without manganese steel for certain 
portions could not be relied upon. As a producer of excel- 
lent armour-piercing shells, Hadfield is well known to the steel 
world. His success in this line brought him a considerable order 
for them during the late war from America, which, with the consent 
of our Government, he carried out without detriment to our own 
supplies, numbering many thousands. 

Projectiles, however, are not life-saving articles. During the 
war there were an immense number of casualties from fragments 
of shell, bullets, etc., striking the head. The French first adopted 
a metal helmet for protection, but being of a mild steel it was not 
very effective. Hadfield then made a helmet of manganese steel, 
not much thicker than tin, which kept out bullets in a wonderful 
way. Millions of these tin hats—as the soldiers called them— 
were served out to the Allied armies, and saved thousands of 
lives. The name of Hadfield may therefore be added to those 
other benefactors of the human race who are rightly held in 
remembrance. 

S. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 





LONDON’S ROLL OF FAME 


I HAVE been re-reading an interesting, but little known, volume 
called London’s Roll of Fame, which the Corporation of London 
compiled and published in 1884. It contains the complimentary 
votes and addresses from the City of London on presentation of 
the honorary Freedom to royal personages, statesmen, patriots, 
warriors, Arctic explorers, discoverers, philanthropists and 
scientific men, with their replies and acknowledgments. 

It ranges in point of date from the close of the reign of GeorgeII. 
(A.D. 1757) until 1884, and is extracted mainly from the records 
of the Corporation. It is headed with two quotations : 


‘Felix prole Virum.’ 
Vira, .Zneid, VI. 785. 


Fear'd by their breed and famous by their birth, 
Renowned for their deeds. 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard II., II. i. 52. 


A learned, accurate and interesting ‘ Critical and Historical 
Introduction ’ prefaces the detailed contents, and many portraits 
and illustrations are incorporated. 

There are four methods by which the Freedom of the City may 
be acquired: (x) by patrimony, the sons of a Freeman being 
entitled on attaining their majority to be enrolled as a matter of 
right ; (2) by servitude or apprenticcship to a master who is 
already a Freeman ; (3) by redemption, 7.e. purchase ; and (4) by 
gift conferred by the Corporation honoris causé. It is to the last 
class only that the book relates. And when it is announced that 
the Freedom of the City is about to be conferred on some particular 
individual, it is to this honorary category alone that the allusion 
is made. All other admissions are perfunctory. Of late years 
there has been a tendency, which the Corporation are vigorously 
suppressing, to include the description ‘ Freeman of the City of 
London ’ in trade or professional advertisements, the implication 
being that the advertiser had been honoured in the same way as 
Pitt, Beaconsfield or Gladstone. 

It should also be explained, to avoid popular misconception, 
that foreigners, who, of course, cannot take the Freeman’s oath of 
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allegiance to the British crown, are not actually admitted to the 
honorary Freedom, but receive in its place complimentary 
addresses with gold boxes or swords, which are presented with 
the same pomp and circumstance as the real Freedom. During 
the war there was, it may be remembered, a popular demand for 
the cancelment of the Freedom to the Kaiser, who paid two 
memorable visits to the City in 1891 and 1907, and for his 
exclusion from ‘ London’s Roll of Fame,’ but as he had never been 
admitted a Freeman that drastic step was unnecessary. 

The admission of distinguished Freemen is attended with an 
ancient, ornate and quaint ceremonial in the Guildhall, and the 
new Freeman has first to be vouched for by six leading citizens 
called ‘ compurgators,’ who publicly assert that ‘he is a man of 
good name and fame, that he does not desire the Freedom whereby 
to defraud the King or the City of any of their rights, customs or 
advantages, but that he will pay his scot and bear his lot, and so 
they all say.’ The Chamberlain addresses him in laudatory 
terms, narrating the leading events of his career, and concludes 
by offering him ‘the right hand of fellowship’ as a citizen of 
London. The Lord Mayor presents him with a gold box or 
sword, with a parchment scroll reproducing the official record 
retained at Guildhall. 

The book is divided into the periods of office of the various 
Chamberlains by whom the distinguished Freemen were admitted, 
viz., Sir Thomas Harrison, 1751-65; Sir Stephen Janssen, 
1765-76; Benjamin Hopkins, 1776-79; John Wilkes, M.P., 
1779-97; Richard Clark, 1798-1831 ; Sir James Shaw, 1831- 
43; Anthony Brown, 1844-53; Sir John Key, 1853-58; and 
Benjamin Scott, 1858-92. Of these Sir Stephen Janssen had 
been Lord Mayor in 1754-55, Wilkes in 1774-75, Clark in 1784- 
85, Sir James Shaw in 1805-6, Brown 1826-27, and Sir John Key 
in 1830-31, and again in 1831-32. 

The first instance recorded in the book relates to the bestowal 
of the Freedom in 1757 upon William Pitt (afterwards Earl of 
Chatham) and Legge, the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
testimony of the City’s grateful sense of 
. . . their beginning a scheme of public economy and at the same time 
lessening the extent of Ministerial infiuence by a reduction of the number of 
useless placemen ; their noble efforts to stem the general torrent of cor- 
ruption and to revive by their example the almost extinguished love of 
virtue and our country, ... 


Pitt’s reply was very brief, but expressed gratitude ‘ for so un- 
merited an approbation of my insufficient endeavours to carry 
into effect the most gracious intentions and paternal care of His 
Majesty for the preservation and happiness of his people.’ 

The next famous Freeman was Onslow, who in 1761 had filled 
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the office of Speaker of the House of Commons for thirty-three 
years in five successive Parliaments. He accepted the honour, 
but declined on public grounds, and because of his official position, 
to receive the gold box voted by the Corporation. The same 
course, on the same grounds, was taken by Speaker Norton (after- 
wards Lord Grantley), who had the Freedom given him in 1777. 

In 1764 an enhanced compliment was paid to Lord Chief 
Justice Pratt (afterwards Lord Camden), for, in addition to the 
Freedom and the gold box, his portrait was painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and placed in the Guildhall. The Lord Chief Justice’s 
reply was interesting, for he said that as the City of London had 
now given him a reputation he must take more than ordinary 
care to preserve their gift by the strictest attention to his duty, 
knowing that the best way of thanking the public for honours 
like those was by persevering in the same conduct by which 
their approbation was first acquired. 

In 1780 Admiral Lord Rodney was voted the Freedom after 
his victories over the Spanish squadron and the French fleet. His 
portrait and a picture of the battle with the French were presented 
to the Corporation by Alderman Boydell and placed in the 
Guildhall. Lord Rodney replied with the modesty of naval men, 
ascribing his successes to the gallantry of the officers and men 
under his command and adding : 

My life has been devoted to and is now almost worn out in the service 
of my King and Country, but the poor remains of it are still at the disposal 
of my Sovereign, whenever he thinks they can be usefully employed in 
supporting the honour of the British flag and in practising and extending 
the trade of the Nation and of its great Metropolis in particular. 


In 1784 the Freedom was presented to William Pitt, the 
Prime Minister. At that time the notorious John Wilkes had 
become Chamberlain of London, and, in addressing the Premier, 
he concluded a speech full of political allusions in these terms : 

Your noble father, Sir, annihilated party ; I hope you will, in the end, 
beat down and conquer the hydra of faction which now rears its hundred 
heads against you. I remember his saying that ‘ for the good of the people 
he dared to look the proudest connections of this country in the face.’ I 
trust that thesame spirit animates his son, and as he has the same support 
of the Crown and the people, I am firmly persuaded that the same success 
will follow. 


Pitt returned thanks in a single sentence which contained no 
reference whatever to what Wilkes had said. The record goes 
on to say that Pitt went to Grocers’ Hall, where he was made a 
Freeman of the Company. Afterwards he was accompanied back 
to his house in Berkeley Square, as he had been brought from it, 
by a numerous cavalcade amidst general illuminations and 
emblematic devices. On his way home (according to Memorials 
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of St. James’s Street, by Mr. E. B. Chancellor) he was attacked and 
waylaid by a determined band of ruffians armed with sticks and 
bludgeons, and had to take refuge in White’s. Pitt’s statue in 
the Guildhall, for which Canning wrote the inscription, is one of 
the best known features of that historic building. 

The next noteworthy Freemen were the distinguished Admirals 
Grey (afterwards Earl Grey), Jervis (afterwards Earl St. Vincent), 
Lord Howe and Lord Bridport, who were admitted between. 1794 
and 1797. Jervis received a sword as well as the gold box; and 
his portrait by Sir William Beeehey, R.A., was placed in the 
Guildhall as a gift from Alderman Boydell. To the compliment 
paid to Lord Howe the City added recognition of the gallantry of 
his men by paying into the hands of ‘ the Master of Lloyd’s Coffee 
House ’ 500/. for the relief of the wounded. A portrait of Howe 
was painted for the Corporation by J. Northcote, R.A., and 
hangs in the Guildhall. Wilkes, the Chamberlain, in his address 
to Lord Howe, included an allusion which might with equal 
appropriateness be made to-day : 


The naval superiority so essential to the safety, honour and dignity of 
our Island has been fully established and, we hope, lastingly secured under 
your Lordship’s auspices. The Navy has always been considered as our 
first and firmest bulwark ; and the same undaunted spirit which has, under 
your command, gained such signal conquests over a proud, insulting foe 
will, we are assured, continue to acquire fresh laurels and preserve to 
England the homage of old Ocean. 


The association of Nelson with the Corporation is of interest. 
In 1797, with three senior admirals—Thompson, Waldegrave and 
Parker—Nelson was voted the Freedom of the City in a gold box, 
which was handed to him by Wilkes and modestly acknowledged. 
In the following year the Admiral wrote to the Lord Mayor this 
letter : 


H.M.S. Vanguard, 
MOUTH OF THE NILE, 
August 8th, 1798. 
My Lorp,—Having the honour of being a Freeman of the City of 
London, I take the liberty of sending to your Lordship the sword of the 
Commanding French Admiral, Monsieur Blanquet, who survived after the 
battle of the rst [August] off the Nile, and request that the City of London 
will honour me by the acceptance of it as a remembrance that Britannia 
still rules the waves, which that she may for ever do is the fervent prayer of 
Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant 
Horatio NELSon. 


This letter is reproduced in facsimile in the book with this 
explanation : 


Admiral Brueys was in command of the French fleet’ on board the ship 
L’Orient. He was killed during the Action and the command devolved on 
Rear Admiral Blanquet, who surrendered to Lord Nelson. The sword is 
an ordinary dress rapier of blue steel with figures in gilt of the Gallic Cock 
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and of Justice blindfold and the inscription (modified by the Revolution) 
as follows : 
‘ Vivre libre, ou Mourir 
Pour la Nation, la loi et le ——’ 
(A last word, which had presumably been ‘ Roi,’ is erased.) 

The Corporation decided to present Nelson with a sword of 
honour in recognition of the victory of the Nile, and they after- 
wards placed in Guildhall the famous monument in marble by 
James Smith, bearing an inscription by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
A portrait painted by Sir William Beechey, R.A., and presented 
by Alderman Boydell, and a second portrait painted and given 
by the Hon. Mrs. Damer, are also in the Art Gallery. 

The Freedom and swords of honour were next given to a 
number of admirals and generals who had taken a leading share 
in the victories on land and sea in various parts of the world, 
including Viscount Duncan, Lord Keith, Lord de Saumarez, Lord 
Collingwood, Viscount Beresford, Lord Northesk, Viscount Hill, 
and Sir Thomas Hardy. 

In 1811 the Corporation decided to present the Prince Regent 
with the Freedom of the City of London and passed a laudatory 
resolution referring to his public virtues and amiable and endear- 
ing qualities, the purity of his constitutional principles, and his 
unvaried attachment to the rights and liberties of the people. His 
Royal Highness, however, declined the compliment on the ground 
that the obligations which the acceptance of the offer might be 
considered as imposing upon him were inconsistent with the station 
in which he was placed. At the same time he said he should ever 
retain a just sense of the City’s motives and an earnest desire at 
all times to promote the interests and welfare of ‘ your most 
ancient and respectable Corporation.’ 

It is interesting to observe how constantly the word ‘ respect 
able’ was used in those days, for it finds a place in most of the 
official correspondence between the Corporation and their honorary 
Freemen. Nowadays it has lost the particularly complimentary 
and flattering significance which then attached to it. To be 
called ‘ respectable ’ almost suggests sarcasm. 

The Freedom of the City with a sword and a gold box was 
voted by the City in 1811 to Wellington after his victories in 
command of the allied British and Portuguese forces, and in 1813 
they decided to place his marble bust with that of Nelson in their 
Council Chamber. Busts of both also adorn the Long Parlour of 
the Mansion House. The actual presentation of the sword did 
not take place until July 1814, when the Duke of Wellington was 
entertained at Guildhall. After a speech by Mr. Richard Clark, 
the Chamberlain, we are told that His Grace, bowing to the Lord 
Mayor and the Chamberlain, took from his side his own sword, 


and giving it to one of his aides-de-camp put on the sword which 
VoL. XCIV.—No. 561 3 
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had been presented to him, and expressing his high sense of the 
honour conferred upon him by the Corporation, attributed, under 
Divine Providence, the success of all his enterprises to the ability 
with which he had been supported by his brother-officers and the 
valour and discipline of the Allies, The Duke concluded by declaring 
his readiness to employ the sword he had just received in the service 
of his Sovereign and his country should it unfortunately happen 
that the general wish of the nation and of Europe for a permanent 
peace should be disappointed. A magnificent memorial to the 
Duke by John Bell, R.A., is one of the sights of the Guildhall. 

The next honorary Freemen were the Dukes of Kent, Sussex 
and Gloucester and Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg (afterwards 
King of the Belgians), who had married the Princess. Charlotte 
Augusta, then the heiress to the throne of this country. In each 
case the Scroll of Freedom was enclosed in a box made of heart 
of oak. The presentation to all the four princes took place on 
the same occasion (July 11, 1816). 

In June 1821 a memorable function occurred in the Guildhall, 
when the Freedom in boxes of heart of oak was presented to: 
Henry Brougham, Thomas Denman and Stephen Lushington in 
manifestation of the sense the Corporation entertained of— 
the inviolable dignity, unshaken firmness and distinguished talents they 
had displayed in defending Queen Caroline against the Bill of Pains and. 
Penalties introduced for the purpose of divorcing Her Majesty from the 
King and depriving her of her rights and dignities as Queen of these realms. 

The Freedom was bestowed on Sir Robert Peel in 1829 with 
special reference to the removal of civil disabilities from the 
Roman Catholics. The Chamberlain, in presenting it, also made 
allusion to the abridgment and consolidation of the criminal law, 
assuring him that he had accomplished a great work which the 
learning and labours of a Coke, a Hale and a Hawkins had not 
been able to effect, and that a grateful posterity would hand down 
his name to the latest period as the Justinian of the British Empire. 
Lord John Russell, Earl Grey and Viscount Althorp were next 
honoured with special allusion to the Reform Bill, and each made 
a long and interesting speech in answer to the flattering address 
in which Sir James Shaw, the Chamberlain, had offered the right 
hand of fellowship as a citizen of London. 

In 1838 the City resolved to bestow its Freedom on the 
American Minister (Mr. Andrew Stevenson), but it was declined, 
Mr. Stevenson explaining that its acceptance would be contrary 
to the constitution and usages of his country and the rules pre- 
scribed for the government of its diplomatic functionaries in their 
intercourse with foreign nations. At the same time he said : 


Perpetual friendship with Great Britain, on terms consistent with the 
rights and honour of both, is what my country most cordially and sincerely 
desires, and I can in no manner better fulfil my duties or serve my country 
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than in doing everything in my power to cherish and invigorate the peaceful 
relations which now so happily subsist between the two countries, and upon 
the preservation of which so essentially depend the happiness and prosperity 
of both. 


In 1840 the Freedom was conferred on the Prince Consort. 
One result of that was that all his four sons, King Edward and the 
Dukes of Edinburgh, Connaught and Albany, became entitled to 
the Freedom by patrimony, and each took it up as he came of 
age. In like manner King Edward’s sons, the Duke of Clarence 
and King George V., became Freemen as of right on attaining 
their majority, and the King’s sons, the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of York and Prince Henry, have in their turn already taken up 
the Freedom. Prince George will, when he comes of age, be invited 
to accept his freedom. Prince Arthur of Connaught belongs to 
one of the Guilds, and is, therefore, a freeman. 

Between 1844 and 1853, during the Chamberlainship of Mr. 
Anthony Brown, many eminent soldiers received the Freedom, 
including Lord Hardinge, Lord Gough and Sir George Pollock, as. 
also did Mr. Layard, who had discovered the long-lost remains of 
Eastern antiquity and acquired them for the British Museum. 
In Mr. Layard’s case the actual presentation was made during the 
Crimean war, and the speeches of the Chamberlain and Mr. 
Layard are among the longest and most interesting in the book. 

To the next Chamberlain, Sir John Key, fell the lot of admitting, 
among others, Admiral Lord Lyons, General Sir William Fenwick 
Williams, of Kars, Dr. Livingstone, Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia (afterwards the Emperor Frederick) and Lord Lawrence. 
Livingstone’s speech was in parts most pathetic, as, for instance, 
when he said he had seen children sold for 12s., nay even for two 
shells, which in the centre of Africa were as valuable as the Lord 
Mayor’s badge. 

Prince Frederick William, being an alien, could not take the 
oath of allegiance, and therefore, instead of being recorded as a 
Freeman, was presented with the resolution in a gold box. He 
made a manly and modest reply, trusting that the confidence 
which the City of London were willing to repose in him would not 
be unmerited and that the future happiness of the Princess Royal, 
his affianced bride, might prove equal to his endeavours to secure 
it, and to the devoted and hearty attachment which he bore to 
Queen Victoria. 

All the other Freedoms recorded in the book were in the long 
Chamberlainship of Mr. Benjamin Scott, which began in 1858 and 
lasted thirty-four years. The distinguished men honoured by the 
City included the Earl of Elgin (subsequently Viceroy of India), 
whose services in Canada, China and Japan were so important 
and memorable, and whose father was even better remembered for 
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having collected and brought the famous marbles to England, Sir 
Leopold McClintock, the Arctic explorer, Colin Campbell, Lord 
Clyde, Sir James Outram, Mr. Cobden, Mr. George Peabody, the 
American philanthropist, Earl Canning, Garibaldi, Lord Napier 
of Magdala, Sir John Burgoyne, M. de Lesseps, Lord Wolseley, 
Sir Bartle Frere, Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, President Grant, 
Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, Lord Roberts, Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Shaftesbury. The speeches delivered on these occasions 
form a valuable part of the book, but they are too long for 
reproduction. 

Some of the footnotes are of interest. Lord Elgin, before 
addressing the Court, handed the gold box to his son, a boy of 
about twelve years, who stood at his side, desiring him to take 
charge of it as an heirloom to be handed down in the family. 
The incident elicited, it need hardly be stated, a hearty cheer. 
The boy afterwards became, like his father, Viceroy of India. 
The presentation to Lord Clyde and Sir James Outram took 
place at Guildhall on the same day, December 20, 186c. The 
two fine old soldiers had a splendid reception, but Sir James 
was in such an infirm state of health that he was obliged to remain 
seated during his address. 

Garibaldi spoke in Italian, his speech being interpreted by 
Professor V. de Tivoli, of the University of Oxford. One sentence 
in it was characteristic : 

This is not the only occasion by many on which I have had the happiness 
to meet English people. In America particularly I was saved by the pro- 
tection afforded me by the English flag ; in China I received favours at the 


hands of British people so great that I can never forget them, and therefore 
my gratitude and my love towards England are imperishable. 


Sir Salar Jung, the Prime Minister of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
received the Freedom in 1876. Owing to a recent accident, he 
was unable to stand or sit, and he reclined on an ambulance 
throughout the ceremony, delivering his speech from that position. 
General Grant’s reply to the Chamberlain’s oration was character- 
istically brief. In the course of it he said : 


Although a soldier by education and profession, I have never felt any 
sort of fondness for war, and I have never advocated it except as a means 
for peace. I hope that we shall always settle our differences in all future 
negotiations as amicably as we did in a recent instance. I believe that 
settlement has had a happy effect on both countries, and that from month 
to month and year to year the tie of common civilisation and common 
blood is getting stronger between the two countries. 


Mr. Gladstone had previously taken up his Freedom as a 
member of the Turners’ Company. He could not, therefore, be 
presented with the honorary Freedom, but he received an address 
in a gold box. On the day of the presentation in Guildhall 
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(October 13, 1881) he announced, amid prolonged applause, the 
arrest of Parnell, who was that day lodged in Kilmainham Gaol 
under the provisions of the Coercion Act, 1881. He alluded to 
Parnell as— 

a man who, unhappily, from motives which I do not challenge, which I 
cannot explain and with which I have nothing to do, has made himself, 
beyond all others, prominent in the attempt to destroy the authority of 
the law and to substitute what would end in being nothing more nor less 
than an anarchical oppression exercised upon the people of Ireland, 


The volume concludes with the replies made by royal and 
distinguished persons to whom the Freedom of the City could not 
be offered: the Allied Sovereigns (1814), Queen Victoria, King 
Louis Philippe, the Emperor Napoleon, King Victor Emmanuel, 
the Sultan Abdul Aziz, the Shah Nasr-ud-Deen, the Czar 
Alexander II., the King of Greece, the King of the Netherlands, 
and Louis Kossuth, Governor-General of Hungary. 

Space has not admitted of reference to others of importance, 
but it must not be inferred that the Corporation confined their 
recognition to statesmen, warriors, or potentates. Dr. Edward 
Jenner received the Freedom in 1803 for ‘ his skill and perseverance 
in bringing into general use the Inoculation of the Cow Pock,’ and 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts in 1872, the latter’s being (as the 
Chamberlain told her) the first female name ever recorded on the 
list of those whom the citizens have thus delighted to honour. 

I cannot conclude without expressing the hope that the 
Corporation may resume the publication of these interesting 
addresses and replies. The present volume only goes down to 
1884, but since then more eminent men have been honoured by 
the City than ever before. Without enumerating them all, I 
would mention the King and most of the European Sovereigns, 
Presidents Loubet, Falliéres Poincaré, Roosevelt and Wilson, 
Lord Kitchener, Lord Milner, Lord Curzon, Lord Hartington 
(afterwards Duke of Devonshire), Lord Lister, Lord Cromer, 
Speakers Gully and Peel, Miss Florence Nightingale, Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, the explorer, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Minto, Earl Grey, 
the Overseas Premiers and, after the war, all the Allied com- 
manders—Haig, Foch, French, Jellicoe, Beatty, Pershing, Diaz, 
and Allenby—Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lloyd George and many more. 
Their replies and the suitable speeches of the three Chamberlains 
Sir Richmond Cotton (1892-1902), Sir Joseph Dimsdale (1902-12) 
and Sir Adrian Pollock, who has held office since 1912, and has 
already in excellent addresses admitted more Freemen than any 
one of his predecessors, deserve reproduction, and will, by bringing 
‘ London’s Roll of Fame’ up to date, provide first-hand materials 
for future historians. 

WILLIAM J. SoULSBY. 
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THE SPIRIT OF GAMBLING 


Upon the proposed taxation of betting there is a well-marked 
difference of opinion in the Christian Churches. The Church of 
Rome has never condemned betting in itself as a sin, although 
she fully acknowledges that betting, if it is carried beyond a 
legitimate point, becomes sinful. The Nonconformist Churches 
in England, or the ministers of those Churches, are generally 
opposed not only to all betting, even in its least extravagant 
forms, but also and still more to such public recognition of betting 
as would in their opinion be granted by the State, if the State 
were to impose a tax upon betting. The Church of England 
stands, I think, midway between these Churches ; for it is probable 
that a majority of lay Churchmen, but not a majority of clergymen, 
would regard a tax upon betting as legitimate, if it were held 
to be both practicable and remunerative. It may be well to await 
the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
upon the proposed tax; for the Committee have heard the full 
evidence on both sides, and they must be the best judges of the 
conclusion which naturally arises from the evidence. 

But the ultimate question between the Churches is whether 
betting is, like sexual immorality, sinful in itself and therefore 
always and everywhere sinful, whoever may be guilty of it; or is 
like the drinking of wine or beer, which is held, except by a few 
fanatics of temperance, to be sinful not in itself, but only in its 
excess, when it amounts or approximates to intoxication. For 
if a habit, however dangerous it may be in its possible conse- 
quences, is not inherently immoral, then the persons who promote 
it or practise it may fairly be taxed, as the Liquor Trade is taxed. 
But if it is inherently immoral, like the keeping of a house of 
ill-fame, then the State can make no terms with it and can derive 
no revenue from it, but must seek to abolish it or, if abolition is 
impossible, to repress it. Taxation is not usually regarded as 
an encouragement to industry ; for the Trade would be only too 
thankful to be relieved of the heavy taxation, amounting to 
190,000,000/., now annually extorted from it, and experience 
has shown in the case of drinking, under the Acts of 1830 and 
1834, that the licensing system tends to diminish and not to 
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increase the prevalence of a dangerous habit as it existed under 
conditions which had practically allowed the unlicensed and 
unlimited sale of alcoholic drinks. It is a mistake in public 
morals to multiply sins ; for the effect of imagining unreal sins is 
to impair the force of the protest which Christians are bound to 
make against such sins as are indisputably real, and to alienate 
the great body of moderate practical opinion, without which it 
is impossible to effect reforms in a democratic society. The 
majority of civilised States have already come to feel that there 
is no harm, but rather good, in trying to control betting by 
national regulations ; and the majority of Christian citizens have 
never seen that it is wrong to accept the benefit of an appreciation 
in the value of stocks and shares, or to play cards for insignificant 
points, or to hazard a shilling upon the daily run of a ship at sea. 
But whether the State does or does not recognise such a festival 
as the Derby Day now, and whether it would or would not recog- 
nise it if it were to tax the gambling fraternity on Derby Day, 
the twoschools of thought in the Church of England or elsewhere are 
agreed in holding that the gambling temper is morally undesirable. 
To accumulate figures which demonstrate the amount and the 
evil of betting, and to insinuate that the advocates or supporters 
of a tax upon betting ought logically to approve a tax upon 
brothels, is to suggest unfairly that the advocates of a tax upon 
betting are in some manner or degree sympathisers with the 
habit of betting itself. But the object of my article is to show, 
if indeed it is necessary to show, how gravely prejudicial is the 
habit of betting or gambling to the welfare of the national life. 
It is not necessary, perhaps, to quote the judgments of eminent 
social observers and reformers. But Dr. Johnson once said to Bos- 
well, ‘ Sir, I do not call a gamester a dishonest man, but I call him 
an unsocial man, an unprofitable man. Gaming is a mode of 
transferring property without producing any intermediate good.’ 
Washington, in a circular letter which he issued to his generals in 
1777, said, ‘ Gaming of every kind is expressly forbidden, as being 
the foundation of evil and the cause of many a brave officer’s 
ruin.’ Sir E. W. Hamilton relates how Mr. Gladstone once said 
to him that ‘ he regarded gambling as nothing short of damnable. 
. . . He said that one was as much accountable to God for the 
expenditure of one’s money as for the use of one’s talents. But 
how could this be so, he would say, when one’s money disappeared 
of its own accord?’ Yet the most striking condemnation of 
gambling, not only in itself, but in the source from which it 
comes, is, I think, contained in Cobbett’s First Letter of Advice 
to Young Men: ‘I can truly say I never in my whole life knew 
a man fond of gaming who was not in some way or other a person 
unworthy of confidence.’ When a young man of fashion informed 
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the late Lord Grimthorpe that he was going on the turf, he 
replied, ‘ You had better go under it.’ Of gambling in all its forms 
the Spanish proverb is supremely true, ‘ The best cast at dice is 
not to play at all.’ Two other testimonies it may be permissible 
to quote. One is that of Lord Chesterfield, whose will contained 
the following clause : 


In case my godson Philip Stanhope shall at any time hereafter keep or 
be concerned in the keeping of any racehorses or pack of hounds, or reside 
one night at Newmarket, that famous seminary of iniquity and ill manners, 
during the course of the races there, or shall resort to the said races, or shall 
lose in any one day at any game or bet whatsoever the sum of 500/., then 
in any of the cases aforesaid it is my express will that he, my godson, 
should forfeit and pay out of my estate the sum of 5000/. to and for the 
use of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 


The other testimony is that of the tipster who, under the pseu- 
donym of ‘ Captain Coe,’ was concerned for so many years in 
recommending ‘dead certs.,’ as they are called, to ignorant persons 
of both sexes who wanted to have what is known as a‘ flutter ’ upon 
a horse-race. ‘ Captain Coe,’ who was in private life Mr. Edward 
Card Mitchell, died on January 22, 1914; and by his will, as it 
appears in The Times of March 23 in that year, he left to his son, 
Walter Victor Mitchell, his copyright in his book The Coroner's 
Undersiudy and ‘ the sole right to use the name of ‘‘ Captain Coe’’’ 
on condition, as the Captain expressed himself, ‘ of his paying my 
trustees the sum of Io/. and entering into a covenant with them 
that he will never gamble nor give up his regular Stock Exchange 
work in favour of it.’ It may be a difficult problem to decide at 
what point gambling or illegitimate gambling begins ; nor is there 
any easily ascertainable reason why gambling, or at least betting, 
should have come to be so much more closely associated with 
some sports than with others. Sport itself has been during many 
ages a characteristic of English life. How deeply it has entered 
into the mind or heart of the English-speaking race may be judged 
by such common phrases as to ‘ play the game,’ to ‘ play with a 
straight bat,’ or to do or not to do what deserved to be called 
‘cricket,’ or to cultivate a sporting temper or a sportsmanlike 
spirit, phrases which all tend to indicate that sport was not only 
a regular, but a highly honourable, element in the life of English- 
men, who believed that they above other nations, and especially 
above the German nation, understood and appreciated, as indeed 
they habitually observed, the rules of fair play. But if some sports, 
such as cricket, have been generally kept clear of the pecuniary 
interest which takes the form of betting, and therefore of pub- 
lishing betting odds upon them, other sports have been increas- 
ingly tainted by the love of money. There is, it is true, a certain 
amount of speculation upon the annual boat-race between the 
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Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; but such speculation has 
not, I think, generally infected regattas, whether at Cowes or at 
Henley or elsewhere. It is the turf that is the main centre or 
occasion of betting and gambling ; and the consequent demoralisa- 
tion of the turf is as unfortunate in the eyes of all good citizens 
as it is notorious. It is apt to be taken for granted that horse- 
racing cannot flourish without betting. But in the ancient 
Greek world horse-racing, in the form of chariot-racing, was a 
sport of such distinction as has not been accorded to the turf in 
England and has scarcely been accorded to the bull-ring in Spain 
Yet not only was the Greek chronology reckoned by Olympiads ; 
but the victors in the Olympian games were heroes so universally 
admired that Thucydides, the gravest of historians, could not 
express the popularity of the victorious Brasidas in any better 
or other way than by saying that it was like the popularity of an 
Olympian victor.1 The horse is the noblest of animals. It has 
given its name to cavalry and chivalry. Horse-racing is said to 
be the sport of kings. Is it altogether impossible that the turf 
should be, at least in some degree, cleared of the bookmakers, 
touts and welshers whose dresses and voices are in themselves 
enough to set the stamp of vulgarity, if not of impropriety, upon 
their profession ? 

But the scandal of the turf has lately extended to the football 
field. It has vitiated Association football far more rapidly and 
seriously than Rugby football. Why one of the two great games 
of football should lend itself so much more easily than the other 
to the contamination of betting and gambling is a question 
not perhaps easily answered. Association football makes its 
appeal to the interest of a larger populace ; it is therefore more 
readily exposed to the evils of professionalism. Forty years or 
more ago, when I used to play Association football as a member 
of the Old Etonian football team, the elevens were generally 
elevens of amateurs. It happened seldom, if ever, that football 
was treated by the players as a source of livelihood ; they were 
gentlemen and they played as gentlemen ; they felt by a natural 
instinct that a game cannot deserve the name of sport unless it 
is played not only according to the letter, 7.e., to the rules, but 
according to the spirit of the game. They knew, too, that, when 
the love of money comes in, the love of sport goes out. No sooner 
did football clubs begin to regard their matches not in a sports- 
manlike, but in a businesslike, manner than they conceived the 
idea of strengthening their teams by importing players into them. 
It is, I think, a reform essential to athletics, and to cricket nearly as 
much as to football, that the qualifications of playing for a county 
or a club should be more rigorously defined and enforced. Birth 


1 iv, 121. 
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may be a legitimate qualification; so too may residence or 
residence during a certain length of time, if the transference of a 
player from one part of the country to another is effected naturally, 
and not for a pecuniary consideration which is given him in order 
that he may become a member of a certain cricket or football 
eleven. At present the counties and «lubs are competing one 
against another for the best players by offering them bribes, and 
ever larger bribes; and not infrequently a player is reported to 
have qualified himself or to intend to qualify himself for repre- 
senting a body with which he possesses no natural connection 
beyond the receipt of a salary by which he has been induced to 
abandon his old home. But the professionalism which induces 
a man to accept a bribe for playing in a particular team may 
equally induce him to accept a bribe for so playing as to lose the 
match in which he represents his county or his club. For a man 
who makes a living or hopes to make it out of football, when he 
has accepted a bribe in the form of an increased salary for leaving 
his proper club and joining another with which he is not properly 
connected, not unnaturally begins to think if there is any other 
pecuniary means by which he may still further augment his liveli- 
hood. He does not much care which of the two sides in a football 
match wins the day, his own side or the opposite ; for it is only 
by accident that he represents one side rather than the other. 
He is almost necessarily destitute of the local or social patriotism 
which would inspire a generous pride in the victory of his own 
city or his own club. He lacks, too, or it often happens that he 
lacks, the true instinct of sport, because he is not a gentleman in 
temper or feeling. If, then, temptation comes in his way, he may 
easily yield to it. It must not be supposed that the vast majority 
of professional football-players are willing to flout the dictates of 
their consciences by so playing as purposely to lose their 
matches ; but the fact that here and there a player should 
sacrifice his honour to his love of money is in itself enough to 
compromise the good name of football as a sport. 

The danger of misconduct among football-players has been 
greatly enhanced by the system of coupon-betting. For coupons, 
whether they relate to football matches or to horse-races, are the 
ostentatious means of extending the area of interest in the results. 
The number of people who can be spectators of a football match 
or a horse-race, as at the final match for the Association Football 
Cup, whether at the Crystal Palace or at Wembley Park, or at 
some great racing event like the Derby at Epsom, is and must 
be comparatively restricted. But everybody can buy a coupon 
and thereby can make a bet, even if he or she does not know a 
football from a cricket ball or one end of the horse from the 
other. 
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The system of coupon-betting has been described in several 
publications of the National Anti-Gambling League. 

Mr. Ainslie J. Robertson in a pamphlet upon football betting 
gives the following account of the way in which coupon-betting 
is or was organised : 


The distribution of the coupons among the backing public is a matter 
of careful organisation. The betting clubs are very largely used as the 
headquarters of the distribution. The coupons are given out in bundles 
(generally on Wednesdays) to men who again distribute handfuls in descend- 
ing quantities. In most cases there is a regular clientéle, which is easily 
reached in this way. There is, of course, a widespread system of collecting 
bets on commission ; 2s. in the pound is the usual rate allowed for good 
business ; and it is no uncommon thing for the bookmaker (or, in the case 
of larger firms, his representative) on a betting stand or in a club to have 
eighty slips handed to him by a single workman, who has collected them, 
with the accompanying stakes, from fellow-workmen on this ro per cent. 
commission basis. The representative or agent of the large bookmaking 
firms is paid, as far as I can discover, about 3/. or 4/. a week for his work of 
receiving the wagers, which takes place on Saturday well before the hour 
fixed for the football matches to commence—sometimes noon, sometimes 
later. 

Paying out usually, says Mr. Robertson, takes place on 
Monday, with Wednesday, in most cases, fixed as the final day 
of settlement of bets. ‘On some coupons which I have it appears 
that an extension to Saturday is allowed in case the successful 
backer has not been able to come to quarters with the layer 
before.’ 

There are evening newspapers which may be said to live by 
the early publication of news relating to horse-races and football 
matches. But the vendors of coupons who used to haunt the 
offices and factories and to stand outside the workshops, even 
when they did not employ agents within the workshops, in great 
cities, are now much hampered in their work, if not deterred from 
it, by legislation. Yet wherever a great number of people are 
pecuniarily interested in the result of an athletic competition, 
they will be tempted to aim at ensuring the result which they 
desire by resorting to malpractices such as the bribing of a stable- 
man or a football-player. 

It is not any wish of mine to exaggerate the scandals which 
have lately attached to Association football. I will quote one 
special case as showing what the evil is; but the case does not 
stand at all alone; and, as everybody concerned in such a case 
must be actuated by the strongest desire to keep it dark, the 
number of cases exposed may be taken to be but a fraction of the 
cases which occur without being brought to light. On December 23, 
1915, the Football Association issued the following statement : 


The commission appointed first by the Football League, and afterwards 
by the Football Association, have fully investigated the rumours and 
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allegations largely circulated in several districts during and immediately 
after the Manchester United v. Liverpool match to the effect that the result 
was prearranged for the purpose of betting and winning money thereby. 
A mass of information was received. The allegation of ‘squaring’ the 
match carried with it a charge of conspiracy by some of the players, and, 
as a result of long and searching investigation, we are satisfied that a 
number of them were party to an arrangement to do so, and to join together 
to obtain money by betting on the actual result of the match. 

It is proved that a considerable sum of money changed hands by 
betting on the match, and that some of the players profited thereby. 

Every opportunity has been given to the players to tell the truth, but 
although they were warned that we were in possession of the facts, some 
have persistently refused to do so, thus revealing a conspiracy to keep back 
the truth. It is almost incredible that players dependent on the game for 
their livelihood should have resorted to such base tactics. By their action 
they have sought to undermine the whole fabric of the game and discredit 
its honesty and fairness. 

We are bound to view such offences in a serious light. The honesty 
and uprightness of the game must be preserved at all costs, and although 
we sympathise greatly with the clubs, who are bound to suffer seriously, we 
feel we have no alternative but to impose the punishment which the players 
have been warned over and over again would be enforced. 


Not only have the authorities of Association football never in 
any manner or degree connived at malpractices which must 
threaten the life of Association football itself, but they have done 
all that it was in their power to do in coping with an evil as 
abhorrent to themselves as to the whole honourable world of 
football. But the evil is so subtle and so secret that it often 
evades their notice. Perhaps the most striking evidence of the 
evil and of the various forms which it assumes may be found 
in a pamphlet entitled A Famous Referee’s Impressions on football 
coupon-betting, the referee being Mr. John Lewis, of Blackburn, 
whose lifelong interest in Association football is known to football- 
players all over Great Britain. I happened to take the chair at 
the meeting at which he delivered in the city of Manchester the 
speech which has now been printed as a pamphlet. His con- 
cluding words possess an almost pathetic interest : 


It is well over forty years since I assisted to found the Blackburn 
Rovers’ Football Club, and I am just as ardent a lover of the game to-day 
as I was in my youth, and I am sure no greater enthusiast of our game 
exists, but, much as I admire and love the game, I would sooner football 
died out altogether than it should become the tool of the gambling fraternity. 


It is not a question whether betting is or is not a source of 
crime ; but whether it is a more frequent or more potent source 
of crime than drinking is a question about which social reformers 
are apt to differ. My own experience of twelve years in the city 
of Manchester has led me to the conclusion, if I may judge from 
all such cases as were brought before me, that drinking is the most 
prolific of the incitements to criminal action. At all events, 
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crimes of violence such as brutality to wives and children arise 
chiefly and, indeed, mainly from the excessive indulgence in 
strong drink. Some judges of the High Court have attributed 
three-fourths or even four-fifths of the crime which they condemn 
and punish to intoxication. But betting and gambling are the 
most selfish vices ; they harden the heart, they destroy the kindly 
sentiments of human nature ; for when the lust of pecuniary gain 
takes possession of a man, there is nothing that will stand in the 
way of his self-gratification. What a picture of an unhappy 
gambler’s life has Dickens painted in the Old Curiosity Shop! A 
casual visitor to the casino at Monte Carlo will probably turn away, 
at least on his first visit, with a feeling akin to horror at the 
spectacle of the gamblers, and among them of the young girls, 
whose hardened faces show so deep an absorption in the play 
that they scarcely seem to give a thought to a fellow-gambler 
who has lost his all and, rising from the table, goes out into the 
grounds and shoots himself. 

Mr. Hawke, who was so long the Secretary of the National 
Anti-Gambling League, has shown by a table which he kept, 
imperfect although admittedly it must be, that the number of 
suicides or attempted suicides owing to betting and gambling 
was in twelve years 156, the number of bankruptcies 442, the 
number of thefts or embezzlements 719. 

There can be little doubt, then, that the evil spirit of betting 
and gambling has been the ruin of many young lives. In the 
evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Premium Bonds, the late Sir Vassar Smith, who was 
Chairman of the Institute of Bankers and of Lloyds Bank, being 
asked, ‘ Have you any rules preventing your clerks from buying 
speculative shares or anything of that sort ? ’ replied, ‘I do not 
know that we have from buying shares, but if we found a clerk 
gambling we should not keep him.’ Similarly, Lord Leverhulme 
said, ‘ The gambling element is the most pernicious evil we have 
to deal with. We have touts from bookmakers, and we have 
frequently to discharge men through breaking our rules.’ 

The heads of great businesses will no doubt take all such 
measures as are possible to prevent persons, and especially young 
persons, whom they employ from cultivating a habit which has 
been a frequent cause of moral failure. Yet, so long as temptations 
to gambling are rife, the evils of gambling will flourish and abound. 
Public opinion has become increasingly hostile to the association 
of the State with speculative undertakings. State lotteries in 
England lasted as late as to the year 1826. More than seventy 
years before the British Museum itself, after Sir Hans Sloane’s 
bequest, had been largely built out of funds raised by a national 
lottery. The trustees of the lottery had been the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker of the House 
of Commons ; and these high officials still remain the three prin- 
cipal trustees of the British Museum. But it was comparatively 
easy to suppress lotteries ; it would be practically impossible to 
suppress betting and gambling. All that the State could do 
would be to veto the publication of betting odds and to deprive 
bookmakers of the facilities now afforded through the postal 
and telegraphic services, unless indeed the State were to impose 
a tax upon licensed bookmakers and in virtue of such a tax were 
to make an end of betting in the streets and to punish fraudulent 
practices in connection with betting and gambling by a with- 
drawal of its licences. 

Still greater difficulty would the State experience if it tried 
to prevent illegitimate speculation in commerce. There are, 
indeed, many commercial frauds which may be punished either 
by law or by public opinion. Herbert Spencer in his well-known 
Essay on the Morals of Trade looks to a ‘ purified public opinion ’ 
as the only remedy. 

When that abhorrence [he says] which society now shows to direct 
theft is shown to theft of all degrees of indirectness ; then will these mercan- 
tile vices disappear. When not only the trader who adulterates or gives 
short measure, but also the merchant who overtrades, the bank-director 
who countenances an exaggerated report, and the railway director who 
repudiates his guarantee, come to be regarded as of the same genus as the 
pickpocket and are treated with like disdain ; then will the morals of trade 
become what they should be. 


It is difficult to guard human beings against the consequences 
of their own folly. Speculation, indeed, is an indispensable 
element in business. Risks must be taken, or no gains will be 
made. But speculators who run risks which may bring disaster 
upon themselves and upon the investors who trust them deserve 
the strongest censure and the heaviest penalty. The State has 
not yet done all or nearly all that it might do to frustrate or 
prevent wild-cat schemes, which are backed by false balance- 
sheets and bring untold suffering on innocent and ignorant 
citizens. 

Yet it is not impossible that public opinion should in some 
degree modify the conditions of trade. Five years ago a writer 
in the Round Table said : 

Machtpolitik is no monopoly of the German General Staff; it is known 
and practised also nearer home in many an office and workshop; and 
‘ Business is business ’ has proved no less adequate a cloak than ‘ War is 
war ’ for the domination of the strong and the oppression and impoverish- 
ment of the helpless. 


But Christianity has in the course of centuries imposed certain 
checks upon the love of gain. It has forbidden the institution of 
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slavery. It has swept away such conditions of labour as degraded 
men and women, under the ancien régime in France, below the 
level of humanity. It has in Great Britain inspired the philan- 
thropic reforms of a Wilberforce and of a Shaftesbury. It has 
created, and is still creating, a new sense of social and personal 
values. There are professions, such as the clerical and the medical, 
which would feel themselves humiliated if it were proposed that 
they should resort to a strike as a means of enforcing even their 
just pecuniary claims upon their fellow-countrymen. Commerce 
itself is tending to become socialistic. No longer can an employer 
hope, or perhaps wish, to enrich himself at the cost of debasing 
the lives of the men and women whom he employs. Co-operation, 
profit-sharing, the conciliation which the Whitley Committees 
provide or promise, the use of arbitration in industrial disputes, 
are so many substitutes for mere force. Around the dome of the 
Royal Exchange in the great city of Manchester is painted the 
inscription ‘A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches.’ Nor can anybody who knows how vast are the trans- 
actions which are effected by word of mouth without any written 
bond in that exchange, as in many other exchanges, doubt the 
possibility of ennobling soon or late all the relations of business 
by a higher standard than pecuniary interest. 

The love of money is deeply ingrained in human nature. For 
money is power, as Cecil Rhodes was fond of saying ; and many 
a man who cares little for the luxuries which money procures yet 
cares far more for the opportunities which it affords. It has been 
and still is ‘ a root of all evil.’ Nor is this the teaching of religion 
alone. ‘ That which we condemn,’ says Herbert Spencer, ‘ as the 
chief cause of commercial dishonesty is the indiscriminate admira- 
tion of wealth, an admiration that has little or no reference to the 
character of the possessor.’ It is not that men do wrong in the 
pursuit of money, but that, if they so gain money, they are not ° 
treated as having done wrong, which is the inveterate social evil. 
Yet there may come a time when the masters of industry, or a 
greater number among the masters of industry, will value com- 
merce not only or chiefly as a source of wealth, but as a bond 
which unites the various classes and the various nations of 
mankind in a permanent unity. Great changes have taken place 
in the moral customs of humanity, and some of them have run 
counter to human passions or inclinations. Mohammed made 
teetotallers of all his followers. Hildebrand enforced celibacy 
upon all the priesthood of his Church. It is at least conceivable 
that some reformer will one day successfully inculcate in Christen- 
dom the true sense of responsibility for wealth. If the Churches 
of Christendom could speak with one voice, they might effectively 
protest against sweating, against profiteering, against an un- 
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natural division of the profits of labour, against the illegitimate 
measures by which profit is sought and won. Even now it lies 
within the province of the League of Nations to determine the 
equitable conditions of labour all the world over. But when once 
commerce comes to be recognised as tending to a nobler than a 
pecuniary goal, the temptation of making haste to be rich by 
speculation, which soon or late involves widely spread misery, 
will be restrained ; and the commercial world, as it loses something 
of its feverish energy, will acquire the stable character on which 
alone the ultimate prosperity of a city or a nation depends. For, 
after all, the secret of happiness does not lie in the abundance 
of the things which a man possesses, but in his conception 
and realisation of high ideals. It lies too in the elevation of his 
intellectual and moral desires. It lies, above all, in the appreciation 
of the incomparable value which attaches to the destiny of the 
soul. 

To create and sustain the true estimate of human nature and 
human life, and to promote such actions as immediately spring 
from that estimate, is the object of education and religion. 


J. E. C. WELLDON. 





SOME UNFORTUNATE WORDS 


It is related that an ordinary man was once present at a gather- 
ing of Theosophists who were discussing the future state. After 
enduring for some time in silence while such words as Paranir- 
vana, Dharmakaya, Mdlaprakriti, Mahapurusha, Pralaya, and 
the rest, were hurled to and fro above his head, he arose, remaiked 
that if he could not go to heaven in English he would prefer not 
to go at all, and left the room. 

We may applaud his protest, but we must admit at the same 
time that to go to heaven in English is a feat no less difficult for 
the ordinaty citizen than that of going to hell in Erse. There is, 
strictly speaking, no such language. In addition to the Latin, 
Greek, Danish, and French with which our original Anglo-Saxon 
has been embellished and overlaid—to say nothing of the Gaelic 
words which it adopted—we contribute every day to our speech 
coinage bastard words and words of mongrel parentage, words 
such as ‘ unviable’ and ‘ automobile.’ Only in Ireland and the 
Midlands is spoken a language resembling English. Where but 
in Warwickshire would you find a washerwoman who would tell 
you, as did ours, that she had a ‘ nice ’ stomach, meaning thereby, 
not that the organ was particularly well formed or gocd-mannered, 
but that it was a stomach of discrimination, a critical stomach ? 
It is in Warwickshite that they still call girls ‘ wenches.’ 

On all sides our language’is beset by jargons. The simple word 
is replaced by a complicated polysyllable bearing, as often as 
not, a less exact meaning. The abstract ousts the concrete. The 
use of long and unintelligible words has always been to the vulgar 
a sign of wisdom, and the would-be wise have made full use of the 
fact. More than one reputation has been built up mainly by a 
misuse of words. 

We hear a gieat deal about medical jargon, and we might 
suppose at first sight that doctors were hardened offenders in 
this respect. We suspect them of affixing a label to a disease and 
calling it a cure. When it is established that we are suffering, not 
from fever, but pyrexia, when our malady has, in fact, been 
diagnosed, all is well. We must admit, however unwillingly, the 
advantages of a secret language of disease. In an arcane pro- 
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fession some barrier must be erected between the adept and his 
clients, some mystery be maintained for the benefit of the pro- 
fanum vulgus. Men are cured by faith and not by medicines, 
especially when the medicine-man is not aware of the nature of 
their disease. They trust in him and recover These little stage 
properties, these Gieek and Latin names, are harmless and 
necessary. We are not quairelling with them for calling 
their diseases by name; we all give pet names to the objects 
which interest us, but we must insist upon a close inquiry into 
the parentage of these names. After careful scrutiny we are 
compelled to absolve the doctors from the charge of creating 
jargon in the real sense of the word. Their hypertrichosis, anemia, 
neurasthenia, diabetes, phlebitis, and the others are good enough 
Greek : your true jargoneer must have at least two languages in 
the same word. Let us therefore congratulate the medical pro- 
fession on the fact that the dog-Latin of their predecessors the 
alchemists dogs them no longer. 

But if we are to dismiss the doctor with a caution, what shall 
we say to the psychoanalyst, with his phobias (not ¢¢8o, mark 
you), his repressions and fixations ? What of the subliminal self, 
who is such a desperate fellow? Sub we understand, and 
limen, a threshold. Why should this most uncivilised gentle- 
man elect to live under the threshold and not under the grate or 
the floor ? We could have understood a transliminal inhabitant ; 
we could even have supported, with a shudder, a hyperliminal 
denizen ; but for the man to go and dig himself in under the door- 
step seems to us a purely wanton piece of untidiness. It is to be 
feared that these gentlemen will one day provoke in us a Cain- 
complex, a complex which will only be sublimated by their com- 
plete destruction. 

We are told that the wold is on the eve of a great spiritual 
revival, and certainly, if the number of entirely new jargons 
which purport to relate to the research of the soul is any criterion, 
there may be some flame behind all this smoke. Passing by the 
‘claim of error’ of the Christian Scientists with no more than a 
mental expectoration, we proceed to assess the sins of the Theoso- 
phists and Spiritualists. There leaps to our mind that much-mis- 
used word, ‘ psychic.’ ‘ Psychic’ is not found in Chambers’ 
Dictionary, though he gives ‘ psychical ’ as meaning ‘ pertaining to 
the soul or living principle in man.’ It is a far cry from this 
meaning to the sense in which we habitually use the word, that is, 
as clairvoyant, or gifted with second sight. We even use it as a 
noun to denote a person of ‘mediumistic’ temperament. If the 
faculty of clairvoyance is the result of a superior development of 
the soul, the use is legitimate, but is it ? 

Then there is ‘ astral,’ meaning starry, or connected with the 
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stars. The astral body is supposed to be made up of starry 
matter. We have no quarrel with this use; it is to the vague 
employment of the term to mean anything ghostly, or imma- 
terial, that we object. But for this looseness not Theosophists so 
much as their critics are to blame. 

The essence of good speech and good writing is clarity. Style 
and adornment follow naturally and inevitably when thought is 
clearly expressed. Clarity can be attained only by the proper 
use of words. Let it not be thought that we condemn words 
merely because they are foreign and unfamiliar. A word from a 
foreign language which exactly expresses an idea for which we 
have no native equivalent is a godsend, and should be adopted 
forthwith. Only so can the language be enriched. But such 
words must be adopted with caution, and only after due inquiry 
has been made as to their parentage and credentials. Such a 
word is ‘ Karma,’ meaning originally ‘action,’ but connoting 
the results of action, and particularly the deeds of one incarnation 
and their result in a later one. We have no English word which 
completely expresses this idea, and so we must adopt the stranger. 
It is only when there is a short and beautiful native word which 
fulfils our need that the importation of a foreigner is to be depre- 
cated. Moreover, ‘Karma,’ pronounced, we understand, more 
correctly as ‘ Kurma,’ has a portentous and depressing sound 
which exactly fits in with its meaning. But, while we thank the 
Theosophists for such words as this, we cannot but shudder when 
we overhear them using such expressions as ‘ to function in the 
astral vehicle.’ 

Metaphysicians, like psychologists, are beyond hope ; jargon 
is as much their medium, the atmosphere which they breathe in 
and out, as is oxygenated water that of the fish. They return 
from voyaging in strange abstract worlds heavily laden with 
curious forms of language, words which may or may not have 
meaning ; we have not the capacity to judge. It is enough for 
us to encounter such remarks as the following: ‘In the case of 
Sense-reaction we had to deal with a simple diadic relation, on 
the one hand an Activity (the Organism), on the other Change 
in the Environment. And even when the Organism became 
“interested ”’ in things, though the relation of Subject-Object 
is not so simple as that Activity-varying-with-Change, it is still 
comparatively simple.’ Its very simplicity defeats us ; we throw 
up our hands and surrender. We are, we admit, Illusion. Life is 
Illusion. Abstractions are the only Realities. We see it all now, 
only let the flux of words, the hose-pipe of spouting verbiage, be 
turned in another direction, and allow us to quiet our palpitating 
brains with such soothing concepts as that of ‘ breakfast.’ 

Next in our category of the guilty we must indict those who 
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earn their bread by words. To such men, if to any, should lan- 
guage be able to look for protection ; to them should small, though 
well-formed, words be able to run in time of danger ; they should 
exalt the comely etymon to the place of honour, while the large, 
misbegotten and hulking derivative they should confine in its 
proper place, the page of the dictionary. Do they show the 
slightest sign of a sense of their responsibility ? Do they realise 
that they stand almost in loco parentis to our language? Does 
not Mr. Lloyd George, who probably uses more words to the year 
than any man living, employ such a repulsive creature as 
‘phenomenal’? ‘A phenomenal year,’ ‘a phenomenal success’ 
—what are these but phenomenal phenomena? As well describe 
a man as ‘ a typical type.’ An occurrence is phenomenal, in the 
proper sense of the word, as soon as it occurs ; why, then, should he 
—and others—select this word to denote a remarkable happening ? 
Observe also ‘ paramount,’ a word which most of us use under a 
vague impression that it comes from the Greek. It was a good 
word in its day until popular newspapers worked it to death. Now 
it has become tired and is rarely seen abroad except in the company 
of its old friend ‘ importance.’ Unlucky partnerships, such as the 
above, are responsible for the ruin of many a good word. ‘ Horror’ 
has come into disrepute through its long association with war. 
The ‘ horrors of war’ might be written as a single word. Only in 
our slang have we preserved its true usage : to ‘ have the horrors,’ 
that is to say to be afflicted by shuddering, is a phrase of mean- 
ing ; ‘ the horrors of war ’ is nonsense. 

Ships which have the misfortune to sink are invariably ‘ ill- 
fated.’ They are not merely ‘ fated,’ though that would seem to 
be enough ; tragedy must be doubly underlined ; for the news- 
paper-consuming public the paint must be laid on thick. 

Among unpleasant words, ‘ proletariat ’’ is one of the vilest. 
It is, moreover, arbitrary, for the people to whom it is applied 
have not a monopoly of the production of offspring any more than 
the Socialist has a corner in the arts and graces of communal life. 
It is true that the sort of man whom we brand as a ‘ proletarian ’ 
is apt to-day to produce a somewhat larger family than his hated 
oppressor, the member of the bourgeoisie, but our clergy are also 
remarkable for the production of immense families, and no one 
dreams of branding them as proletarian. 

‘ Bureaucracy’ is a word we should not miss. It suggests 
somehow the idea of a small round man ruling a country from the 
top of a chest of draweis. It is, furthermore, a bastard of the 
very worst type, springing as it does from the French bureau 
and the Greek xpareiv, 

We must not forget the artists, who ‘ approach ’ their subject 
in the hope of discovering its ‘ significant form.’ It remains for 
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the critic to ‘ sense’ the ‘ atmosphere ’ of the completed picture. 
While dealing with artists we may consider the word ‘ artistic,’ an 
expression only less monstious than its contraction ‘ arty.’ Both 
‘art’ and ‘artist’ are sound enough words; there is nothing 
fundamentally wrong with ‘ art,’ unless it is spelt with a capital. 
‘ Artistic,’ of course, has had the misfortune to acquire a double 
suffix, which is enough to take the spirit out of any word. That 
is perhaps why we are able to use it as a term of abuse. 

We leave such words as ‘ frightfully,’ ‘ awfully,’ ‘ terribly,’ 
‘enormously,’ ‘ dreadfully,’ ‘shockingly,’ ‘ fearfully,’ and the 
1est to those who use them ; we are not dealing with the sins of 
the young, but with the steppings aside of those who ate old enough 
to know better. 

The right use of words, like other forms of excellence, is a 
mean. On the one side lies pedantry, on the other looseness ; and 
if there are words which one man would admit into his vocabulary 
and another exclude, that is a matter of personal taste. The 
canons of correctness must always remain fluid as long as a lan- 
guage is alive; only for dead languages do they crystallise. All 
that the individual has a right to do is to define the limits at 
which he, personally, draws the line, and perhaps to call atten- 
tion to the beam in his brother’s word. 

Beside these unfortunate words, there are gross’ loosenesses of 
expression which have found wide acceptance in our speech. So 
obvious are some of these that one wonders how even an ear 
untrained to the beauties of language can tolerate them. Yet 
they occur again and again in the leaders of well-informed 
dailies and even in the pages of ‘ classical’ monthly magazines. 
‘Under the circumstances’ and ‘ different to’ are among the 
worst of these. How can a man perform the acrobatic feat of 
getting ‘ under ’ his circumstances ? He might as well try to have 
a bath by crawling beneath the tub. And how can a thing differ 
‘to’ another thing? ‘ Differo’ means to bear in varying direc- 
tions from a central point. One man’s style cannot differ ‘ to’ 
that of another man ; it must differ ‘ from’ it. 

There is also a very common misuse of a singular subject with 
a verb in the plural. ‘ It is not the tramwaymen who are to blame,’ 
we read, and ‘ It was not miners’ halls, but minor halls, that had 
come under Press criticism.’ And of course there are our old 
friends, ‘ those kind of people.’ A peculiar type of dry rot must 
have set in, both in the minds of our stylists and in those of their 
audience, for these blunders to be permitted. It is, indeed, 
significant of an age which prides itself on being scientific that 
slackness and obscurity should everywhere be prominent in style. 
We do not find these solecisms in the Bible. 

In addition to the dangers which exist at home, we have to 
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reckon with foes from abroad. The ‘ Transatlantic menace,’ as 
some popular newspapers might describe it, was never more acute. 
‘ Uplift ’ we have adopted, though only in inverted commas ; more 
deadly, the word ‘reaction’ is gradually insinuating itself. Not that 
there is anything wrong with ‘reaction’ as a word. It is a fine 
English word, taken straight from the Latin. When, however, 
we begin to talk about our reaction to a Bach fugue, a sermon by 
Dean Inge or the Venus de Milo, it is time to call a halt and 
return to our cousins this beautiful example of their thought. 

It is a relief, after dwelling for so long upon the misshapen and 
distorted products of human speech, to turn to those sturdy, 
upstanding words, always fresh and adequate, our swear-words. 
Was there ever a more expressive syllable than ‘ damn,’ and will 
anyone ever invent a better adjective than ‘ bloody’? Whatever 
its derivation, whatever its history, in spite of its frequent misuse 
and the disrepute to which certain members of the community 
have brought it by using it as a synonym for ‘ very,’ it is, and 
will remain until men cease to be annoyed, a perfectly satisfying 
word 

From such words as this our language needs no protection ; 
they are concise and virile ; they express our thought : but from 
the vague words, the heavy words, the inflated words, the words 
which smell of the lamp and the dictionary—from these we must 
withhold the sanction of our use. We must keep the language 
alive and not allow it to ossify and constrict our thought in its 
paralysis ; at the same time, we must prune it when it breaks out 
in formless excrescences. There is, we are aware, a society for the 
promotion of pure English. The safety of our language, it might 
be urged, could reasonably be left in the hands of such an institu- 
tion. We have little hope for societies. When a creed has reached 
the stage of having a society formed over it it is as good as dead. 
The imposing columns of vice-presidents are so many pillars in 
its mausoleum. The Pure English Society may call a blackbird 
a ‘merle’ to its heart’s content ; it will never persuade people 
to abstain from the use of ‘ phenomenal.’ Ice, to that extent, 
will not be cut by it. 

It may be objected that we are cavilling at trifles. But are 
we ? Language is as much a medium of thought and emotion as 
are paint and stone. Every letter we write, every sentence we 
speak, may be a work of art or a smudge. It is because we are 
each one of us word-artists that we are so careless in our use of 
words. The feat which all men can perform more or less, 
that of expressing their thoughts, is held to be of no account. 
We are so afraid of beauty in all her forms that we cannot 
bring ourselves to use the severe and simple words of our grand- 
fathers when pompous and pretentious foreigners are set by their 
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side. As a result our ideas are improperly clothed; they are 
cramped into ill-fitting jackets or lost in huge overcoats. Our 
whole consciousness is full of these grotesque creatures, and at 
length, instead of being our servants, the carriers of our meaning 
to the mind of another,‘they get the mastery over us and pretend 
that they are thoughts themselves. The creations of our mind 
come out into the light deformed and lopsided structures; our 
brains are choked with a fungoid growth of words. 

There is a wider aspect in which the right use of words is not 
only important, but vital. It is the Word, and the Word alone, 
which creates. ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.’ By means of the Logos 
the Absolute comes into manifestation. The pronunciation of 
every word of ordinary speech is an act of creation just as the 
pronunciation of the Original Word was the Act of Creation. 

There is a science which suffers under the name of ‘ numero- 
logy,’ or the science of the Pythagorean numbers. Though its 
name be unfortunate, its theory is logical and scientific. To each 
letter of the alphabet corresponds a number, each number having 
its particular vibration. The name which is given to a man at 
birth is not, according to this theory, an accident, but inevitable 
as his fate in other departments of life. By working out the 
vibrations of his several names and arriving at the final vibration 
of the whole we are enabled by adherence to certain rules to 
deduce the man’s type, his temperament and prospects, as surely 
as if we could see inside him. Whether we believe in such sciences 
or not is immaterial ; the point to be observed is that their basis 
is in the virtue of names, of words. 

This virtue of sounds is employed in magic and ritual. The 
important thing in an invocation is to know the name of the 
power you wish to invoke and to pronounce it correctly. For this 
reason the angel refused his name to Jacob at Peniel; had he 
given it he would have been at Jacob’s call. By the operation of 
that law which decrees that when a certain note is struck all 
vessels which are sympathetic shall respond it is established that 
the calling upon a being by name shall cause that being to 
approach. Why else should men call upon their gods? Among 
the Jews the name of God was held so sacred that it was hardly 
ever pronounced. 

The kind of swearing which takes sacred names in vain, which, 
in fact, makes use of the tremendous powers set in motion by 
invoking the Deity in order to give vent to personal annoyance, 
has always been regarded as a deadly sin. Mere unpleasantness 
of adjectives or even what might be described as anatomical 
profanity are trifles compared with it. It is evil because it is a 
destiuctive use of power. 
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The names we give to objects, the words by which we describe 
‘them, are therefore of primary importance. To give a dog a bad 
name is not only to hang him, but to condemn his soul, We have 
the naming of all objects less conscious than ourselves. With a 
name we confer upon them a nature, for things are either good or 
bad because naming, the result of thinking, has made them so. _ 

Words are not playthings or accidents ; they are the electrons 
of mind endowed with energy and mass. It is the Word which 
opens the door of the treasure cave, the Word which builds the 
universe and commands its power. By the wise and careful use 
of the words which we know we shall discover at length that Lost 


Word which all good masons seek 
G. H. BONNER. 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 





